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FIVE  YEARS  IN  AFRICA 

Chapter  I 

ARRIVING  IN  ANGOLA 

The  eight  months  of  language  study  in  Portugal  were  over 
at  last,  and  so  were  the  eighteen  days  on  the  little  ship,  “Pedro 
Gomes".  Now  on  the  afternoon  of  August  twentieth,  1930,  we 
were  being  towed  into  Loanda  harbor.  It  was  necessary  to  anchor 
about  a  half  mile  out  because  of  the  shallow  water.  Motor  boats 
began  to  swarm  around,  bringing  people  to  meet  their  friends 
or  relatives.  Everyone  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  ashore.  Annie  and 
I  stood  on  deck  an  hour  or  so,  watching  eagerly  to  see  if  there 
were  any  foreigners  among  the  Portuguese  in  the  motor  boat. 
But  when  we  failed  to  distinguish  any  such,  we  wondered  what 
had  happened  to  the  missionaries  who  had  promised  to  meet  us. 
I  was  getting  nervous. 

“I  think  that’s  your  mission  church  on  the  hill  over  there,” 
said  Annie  reassuringly.  “I  remember  Mr.  Procter  said  it  could 
be  seen  from  the  harbor.  In  a  pinch  we  could  take  a  taxi  up 
there.” 

Still  hoping  to  find  someone  on  the  landing,  we  put  on  our 
light  raincoats  and  pith  helmets,  and  found  places  in  one  of  the 
motor  boats.  What  a  thrill  it  gave  us  to  be  actually  landing  on 
African  soil!  In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  stopped  chugging  and 
drifted  up  to  the  pier.  There  was  more  excitement  as  native 
boys  grabbed  for  the  suitcases.  Taxi  drivers  were  yelling.  We 
looked  over  the  crowd  of  whites  and  natives,  but  still  found  no 
missionaries. 

“Well,  I  guess  we’ll  have  to  go  on  up,”  I  said  disappointedly. 

A  boy  standing  near  grinned  when  we  asked  if  he  knew 
the  way  to  the  Missao  Americana,  and  upon  his  affirmative 
reply,  we  got  into  his  cab.  In  five  minutes  we  were  on  the 
mission  veranda.  The  place  looked  deserted.  But  we  knocked 
at  an  open  door.  A  man  who  was  inside  writing  at  a  table  in 
the  corner  came  out. 

“Well,  well!”  he  exclaimed.  “I’m  the  only  one  who  didn’t 
go  to  meet  the  ladies,  and  here  I  am  seeing  them  first!  Where 
could  you  have  missed  them?  Your  boats  passed  each  other,  I 
suppose.  They’ll  be  disappointed,  but  I  reckon  they’ll  be  right 
back  when  they  don’t  find  you.  By  the  way,  I’m  Bailey  of  the 
South  Africa  General  Mission.” 

“Oh  yes?  Mr.  Procter  told  us  about  you  in  Lisbon.” 

“Mr.  Procter  is  here  now.  He  has  told  us  all  about  you,  too !” 


The  sound  of  a  Ford  interrupted  this  conversation.  Very 
soon  a  lady  came  around  the  veranda,  followed  by  another,  and 
a  tall  gentleman.  I  couldn’t  wait  to  get  introduced,  so  put  out 
a  hand  and  asked  the  first  lady  if  she  were  Miss  Cross. 

“No—” 

“Miss  Nelson,  then.” 

“Wrong  again.  I’m  Ingle  Johnson.  Welcome  to  Angola!” 

“Meet  Annie  Mulley  from  Newfoundland.” 

“So  glad  to  know  you!  This  is  Marie  Nelson — Meta,  we 
call  her,  and  Mr.  Wengatz.  Mr.  Procter  and  Mr.  Pontier  will 
be  here  in  a  minute.  How  on  earth  did  you  two  get  off  that 
ship  so  soon  ?  !  !” 

“Oh,  we  couldn’t  wait  any  longer.  We  thought  you  weren’t 
coming  out,”  I  replied. 

“Mr.  Wengatz  said  it  showed  you  were  able  to  take  care 
of  yourselves,”  Meta  laughed. 

Later  on  they  told  me  there  had  been  a  discussion  about 
my  looks.  Mr.  Procter  said  I  had  brown  hair  and  not  much 
of  it,  whereupon  Air.  Wengatz  declared  it  could  not  be  that 
a  missionary  would  come  to  the  field  with  bobbed  hair.  But 
Air.  Procter  said  it  could  be  so  and  was.  Indeed,  Ingle  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  offender.  At  that  moment  she  was  bending 
over  to  take  something  from  the  ice  box,  and  grinned  up  at 
Mr.  Wengatz  in  time  to  catch  his  frown  of  dark  disapproval. 

Since  the  mission  house  was  vacant  for  the  time  being,  they 
were  having  an  interesting  few  days  of  batching.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  Ingle  insisted  on  having  fresh  fish  three  times  a  day, 
which  was  distasteful  to  some  of  the  men.  Mr.  Wengatz  said 
it  made  him  seasick  even  to  think  of  fish.  Meta’s  doughnuts 
went  around  once  and  everybody  took  one.  She  passed  them 
again  and  nobody  took  any.  Then  she  filled  the  plate  high  and 
sent  it  going  a  third  time  around.  There  were  unmistakable 
looks  of  appreciation  on  the  men’s  faces  as  each  took  another 
one. 

I  thought  it  was  wonderful  to  have  such  good  food  in  Africa. 
But  I  was  disappointed  in  the  kind  of  light  they  had.  It  was  a 
little  tallish  can  with  a  handle  like  a  tin  cup,  and  a  tube  leading 
out  of  the  top,  which  they  lighted.  It  smelled  terribly  and  gave 
little  light.  Of  course,  maybe  even  a  carbide  lamp  was  “good 
for  Africa”. 

These  thoughts  ran  through  mv  mind  while  we  sat  around 
the  dining  table  after  supper.  Mr.  Pontier  took  a  Bible  and 
read  from  Isaiah,  then  led  in  prayer,  thanking  God  for  the 
pleasant  fellowship  we  were  having,  for  good  health,  for  food 
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and  shelter.  He  asked  journeying  mercies  for  us  jvho  were  to 
set  out  the  next  day,  and  drew  down  a  divine  blessing  upon  all 
our  activities  for  the  promotion  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  Africa. 
One  felt  a  sense  of  peace  and  safety  there  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lord. 

After  prayers  we  went  out  to  sit  on  the  veranda  overlooking 
the  city  and  bay.  It  was  a  lovely  evening.  A  cool,  restful  still¬ 
ness  had  settled  over  the  busy  town.  The  palm  trees  in  the 
mission  yard  looked  dark  and  fringy  against  the  night  sky.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  lights  below  in  the  streets  and  harbor  were  scintillating 
merrily. 

“Take  a  good  look,”  someone  remarked,  “you  won’t  see 
the  city  again  for  some  time.” 

Then  the  old-timers  told  stories  of  thrilling  experiences  in 
the  bush,  such  as  being  pursued  by  lions  while  riding  horseback 
at  night  and  the  native  boy  saving  himself  by  catching  hold  of 
the  horse’s  tail.  Mr.  Wengatz  said  he  couldn’t  get  out  and 
rough  it  like  he  used  to  because  his  knees  were  too  stiff. 

“Well,  so  far  none  of  my  parts  have  given  out,”  Mr.  Bailey 
finished. 

The  next  day  we  said  good  bye  to  Annie,  who  had  to  re-em- 
bark.  I  felt  pretty  homesick,  but  was  somewhat  comforted  by 
a  tear  of  sympathy  I  saw  in  Ingle’s  eyes.  Mr.  Procter  accom¬ 
panied  Annie  to  the  ship  and  brought  back  my  suit  cases,  which 
I  had  left  on  board,  supposing  that  they  would  be  put  ashore. 
The  others  teased  me  a  plenty  for  being  so  ignorant. 

By  the  time  we  had  presented  my  passport  at  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  done  the  shopping,  run  all  the  errands,  put  up  a  lunch 
for  the  journey  and  packed  the  baggage  into  the  truck,  it  was 
eleven  p.  m.  Everyone  was  too  excited  to  sleep.  So  we  set  out, 
instead  of  waiting  till  morning.  But  we  had  gone  only  a  half- 
hour  from  Loanda  when  the  car  lights  went  out.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  remain  in  the  darkness  until  morning. 

It  required  a  few  hours  to  traverse  the  low,  dry  coastal 
plain,  where  baobab  trees  were  numerous.  Their  grotesque  shapes 
were  suggestive  of  elephants,  and  their  long  brown  seeds  sus¬ 
pended  by  stems  looked  like  monkeys  hanging  by  their  tails. 

Soon  we  were  ascending  to  the  great  plateau  region,  going 
around  cork  screw  curves,  crossing  streams  on  risky  ferries,  pass¬ 
ing  through  tall  forests  hung  with  creeping  vines.  Such  a  bumpy 
road!  At  last,  at  eight-thirty  p.  m.  the  three  hundred  miles  were 
behind  us.  As  we  drove  into  the  Quessua  mission  yard  Meta 
asked  if  we  shouldn’t  say  hello  to  Florinda.  I  didn’t  know  who 
that  was,  but  I  said  I  couldn’t  see  anybody. 
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A  few  school  girls  came  running  to  welcome  us  with  screams 
of  glee.  I  can  still  see  the  big  white  eyes  and  teeth  shining  in 
the  darkness.  Just  then  a  car  whizzed  into  the  yard  and  a  gay 
voice  announced:  “Supper’s  ready  at  Kemps’ — everybody’s  there 
to  greet  vou !” 

It  was  Mr.  Edling.  And  he  made  us  go,  though  we  pro¬ 
tested  we  had  eaten  twelve  times  already,  and  were  dead  tired 
and  dirty. 

Such  a  cordial  welcome!  In  the  Kemps’  dining  room  all  the 
missionaries,  including  Florinda  Bessa,  had  found  a  seat  around 
the  walls.  I  felt  conspicuous  enough  as  they  beamed  at  us  and 
chatted  while  we  ate.  Yet  I  realized  they  were  the  kind  that 
could  be  depended  upon  to  stick  by  me  through  thick  and  thin. 
In  the  four  and  a  half  years  ahead,  I  was  to  learn  what  a  family 
they  were,  and  how  the  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  one  affected  all  the  rest. 


Returning  after  vacation. 

Sweeping  the  yard.  Girls’  Dormitories  in  background. 
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Chapter  II 

FIRST  DAYS  AT  QUESSUA 

Next  morning  a  bell  ringing  somewhere  outside  roused  me 
at  a  quarter  to  seven.  I  got  up  reluctantly  and  dressed,  all  the 
while  taking  notice  of  the  room,  which  the  girls  had  said  was 
to  be  mine  for  keeps.  I  was  so  surprised  by  this  comparative 
luxury  that  I  couldn’t  admit  for  some  time  having  imagined  I’d 
be  living  in  a  little  grass  hut.  The  walls  of  the  room  were 
smooth,  painted  green,  and  about  two  feet  thick.  A  door  opened 
on  a  veranda.  Opposite  to  it  a  window  hung  with  cretonne 
drapes  looked  out  on  another  veranda.  The  ceiling  was  of  tin 
and  the  floor  of  boards.  Immediately  I  felt  at  home  in  this  little 
haven  of  rest.  But  then,  maybe  the  girls  had  been  unselfish  and 
given  me  the  very  best  room. 

“Good  morning!  Are  you  up  already?”  Ingle  called  in  as 
she  passed  the  door.  “We  don’t  have  to  pay  attention  to  the  bell 
during  vacation.  It’s  for  the  hired  men.  When  you’re  ready 
come  on  down.  We’re  having  breakfast  with  Irene  Shields  and 
her  mother  this  morning  because  our  cook  went  up-country  with 
Miss  Cross.  Afterwards  we’ll  show  you  around  the  place.” 

A  few  mornings  later  we  were  eating  breakfast  in  our  own 
dining  room  on  the  back  veranda,  when  a  car  drove  into  the 
front  yard  and  everyone  yelled : 

“Miss  Cross  has  come!” 

And  we  all  tore  out,  napkins  in  hand,  to  welcome  back 
home  our  principal.  At  first  I  was  afraid  of  her  because  she 
had  so  many  years  of  missionary  experience,  and  the  other  girls 
had  said  she  got  after  them  for  drinking  such  strong  coffee. 
Surely  she  wouldn’t  be  patient  with  my  entire  greenness.  But 
then,  I  didn’t  like  strong  coffee.  That  might  be  one  point  in 
my  favor! 

Those  first  few  days  I  followed  Miss  Cross  around  from 
morning  till  eve — sometimes  I  had  to  run  in  order  to  keep  up, 
hoping  she  would  give  me  something  to  do.  Finally  she  assigned 
me  my  very  first  task.  1  was  to  draw  some  lines  in  the  register. 
This  was  simple.  Next  she  shouted  to  me  to  see  that  the  servant 
cut  up  a  cow  without  making  a  mess  of  it.  She  was  off  in  an 
instant,  before  I  could  explain  that  I  never  had  seen  a  whole 
dead  cow  before. 

Another  time  Miss  Cross  called  to  me  to  come  out  quick 
and  weigh  up  some  fuba  (flour)  the  village  women  had  brought 
for  sale.  I  was  about  to  plunge  into  the  store  house  when  she 
caught  my  arm  and  pointed  to  the  seething  lines  of  red  army  ants 
that  had  taken  possession  of  the  place. 

“When  they  move  in,  we  move  out,”  she  explained. 
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On  September  first  a  swarm  of  something  besides  ants  moved 
in :  All  day  long  they  came,  carrying  mats,  water  gourds,  clay 
pots,  trunks  and  bundles  of  clothing,  and  any  other  articles  of 
personal  property  on  their  heads,  until  there  were  a  hundred 
and  sixty  girls  in  the  dormitories.  Some  were  coming  for  the 
first  time.  Others  had  already  been  in  school  several  years.  I 
trembled  to  think  how  I  should  teach  the  upper  classes  in  the 
none-too-familiar  Portuguese  language.  But  “God  is  faithful,  by 
whom  ye  were  called  unto  the  fellowship  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.”  This  verse,  which  had  already  meant  so  much  to 
me  in  America  while  I  was  facing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my 
coming  to  the  field,  was  to  be  my  anchor. 


Our  cook,  his  wife  and  baby.  The 
wife  has  since  died. 


Ingle,  holding  Little  Ingle, 
and  Isabel. 
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Chapter  III 
QUESSUA  STATION 

Before  telling  you  about  the  school  activities,  I’ll  try  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  station  looks  and  where  it  is  on 
the  map.  When  you  have  found  the  colony  of  Angola  on  the 
south  west  coast  of  Africa,  trace  the  railroad  east  from  Loanda 
to  Malanje,  then  imagine  a  point  ten  miles  north  and  put  a 
“Q”  for  Quessua  station.  Here  the  mission  owns  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  ridge  about  two  miles  long 
extending  nearly  east  and  west.  Along  this  are  all  the  station 
buildings.  They  look  like  quite  a  little  town  when  seen  from 
the  hill  across  the  valley. 

Nearest  Quessua  Mountain,  at  the  east  end  of  the  ridge  you 
see  the  two  dozen  hospital  huts,  then  in  succession  two  mission¬ 
ary  residences  and  the  boys’  school  house,  behind  which  are  the 
boys’  dormitories  and  work  shops.  Then  you  pass  the  parsonage 
and  church,  and  the  Bible  School  just  across  the  road. 

The  extreme  west  end  of  Quessua  ridge  was  chosen  by  Miss 
Cross  for  the  girls’  boarding  school.  It  was  completed  in  1922. 
Just  as  the  dormitories  were  ready  to  be  occupied,  a  strong  wind 
swept  up  the  valley  and  ripped  off  the  zinc  roofs.  This  was  too 
much  for  Miss  Cross,  already  exhausted  by  the  long  strain  of 
supervising  the  crowd  of  inexperienced  workmen.  So  she  went 
to  bed  and  covered  up  her  head,  and — it  could  be,  cried  a  few 
tears.  But  when  she  emerged,  she  had  figured  out  a  way  of 
putting  anchors  into  the  adobe  walls  and  nailing  them  to  the 
roofs.  They  have  never  since  been  blown  off. 

The  prayer  room,  dormitories,  dining  rooms  and  bath  house 
are  simple  long  one-story  buildings  arranged  in  a  quadrangle. 
The  walls  are  whitewashed  inside  and  out.  The  floors  are  of 
large  slabs  of  sandstone  that  were  cut  near  Quessua  Mountain 
and  transported  the  three  miles  on  men’s  heads.  The  window 
openings  are  screened  and  have  wooden  shutters  in  place  of  glass. 
The  furniture  is  simple:  just  row  upon  row  of  narrow  iron 
beds,  a  mat  on  each  for  a  mattress,  a  quilt  or  blanket  and  a  little 
straw-stuffed  pillow  with  a  beautifully  cross-stitched  slip  of 
unbleached  muslin.  Heavy  wires  stretched  on  either  side  of  the 
rooms  have  proved  to  be  the  best  kind  of  wardrobes,  as  anything 
wooden  is  too  good  an  abode  for  insects.  Once  Miss  Cross  was 
complaining  that  there  were  bedbugs  in  the  sleeping  mats.  A 
girl  said  it  couldn’t  be  helped — the  cockroaches  brought  them  in! 

People  have  asked  me  if  the  dormitories  are  clean.  Well,  they 
are  often  as  dirty  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  girls  of  all  ages  can 
get  them.  They  say  that  everybody’s  goat  never  gets  milked,  or 
something  like  that.  Certain  girls  are  appointed  to  sweep  each 
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morning  for  a  month.  They  also  scrub  the  floors  on  Saturday, 
but  they  don’t  get  the  door  sills  clean,  which  worries  me.  Each 
girl  is  supposed  to  make  her  bed.  If  she  doesn’t,  the  inspecting 
missionary  hides  her  blanket  for  a  night  or  two.  Quite  a  mean 
trick,  you  would  say.  But  each  new  girl  has  a  fair  chance  to 
learn. 

Let  us  now  cross  the  lawn  to  the  dining  rooms.  They  are 
furnished  with  long  tables,  to  which  the  benches  are  nailed  so 
they  won’t  fall  over  on  the  bare  toes.  I  have  been  told  that  in 
the  beginning  unbleached  muslin  tablecloths  were  used.  Later 
these  were  replaced  by  oilcloth,  which  also  proved  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Now  the  cooks  just  scrub  the  wooden  tables.  They  like  to 
get  by  without  expending  too  much  energy,  as  any  children 
might  want  to  do.  But  Senhora  Meta  says,  “no  clean  tables,  no 
food!”  And  so  they  are  becoming  proud  to  show  off  their  clean 
tables  when  she  comes  out  each  afternoon.  Once  I  was  inspecting 
and  found  certain  tables  were  pretty  dirty.  A  girl  standing  near 
remarked : 

“If  the  Senhora  thinks  this  is  bad,  she  should  see  the  corn 
growing  on  a  table  in  the  next  dining  room.” 

I  went  to  look  for  the  corn,  and  not  finding  it,  judged  that 
the  girl  had  used  a  figure  of  speech. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  all  of  the  girls  to  the  tables  at  once  when 
the  dinner  bell  rings;  to  keep  the  big  girls  from  commanding 
the  cooks  to  give  them  bigger  servings,  while  the  little  girls  take 
what  is  left;  and  to  teach  the  little  and  middle-sized  girls  that 
it  isn’t  nice  to  sit  on  the  tables  around  the  serving  dishes,  as  they 
are  accustomed  to  do  on  the  ground  around  the  cooking  pots 
in  their  home  kitchens.  All  these  evils  were  corrected  last  year 
by  Miss  Alpha  Miller,  who  apportioned  the  girls  according  to 
sizes  to  the  three  dining  rooms.  Everyone  was  happy  over  this 
arrangement.  Even  the  little  ones  showed  that  they  could  divide 
their  food  equitably  and  behave  splendidly. 

Outside  each  dining  room  there  is  a  little  kitchen,  open  on 
one  side.  For  stoves  the  girls  arrange  rocks  on  the  ground  to 
support  the  kettles  over  little  fires.  Gasoline  tins  are  useful  for 
boiling  fresh  corn  or  sweet  potatoes.  The  cooking  is  done  by 
girls  appointed  to  serve  for  a  week  at  a  time. 

Along  the  east  side,  toward  our  residence,  the  quadrangle 
is  enclosed  by  a  high  iron  picket  fence.  Visitors  think  this  gives 
the  place  a  prison-like  aspect,  especially  when  they  know  that 
the  gate  and  dormitory  doors  are  locked  at  night  by  the  native 
matron.  We  didn’t  know  how  much  the  girls  appreciated  this, 
though,  until  once  when  the  matron  was  to  be  away,  someone 
came  to  ask: 
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“Who  is  going  to  lock  us  in  tonight?  We’re  afraid!” 

Most  people  think  we  live  too  near  the  girls’  yard  for  our 
own  good.  As  for  me,  I  like  plenty  of  innocent  noise.  It  drives 
the  homesick  feelings  away.  Anyway,  with  a  cosy  home  in  which 
to  make  ourselves  comfortable  and  with  a  good  variety  of  food, 
we  are  able  to  resist  the  nerve  strain  caused  by  the  children. 

The  school  house,  which  is  the  third  and  last  unit  of  the 
girls’  division,  is  a  large  square  building  with  several  classrooms. 
In  each  of  these  it  is  quite  the  thing  to  see  two  or  three  classes 
going  on  at  once.  And  it  was  even  necessary  to  enclose  the  end 
of  one  porch  for  extra  classroom  space.  There  are  glass  windows 
in  the  school  house,  and  there  were  unbleached  muslin  drapes 
at  the  windows  until  the  pupils  found  out  that  they  made  good 
slate-wipers. 

Let  us  leave  the  attractively  kept  lawns  of  the  school  yard 
and  go  along  the  ridge  past  sweet  potato  patches,  corn  fields, 
manioc  fields,  Florinda  Bessa’s  neat  little  white  cottage  and  two 
or  three  small  houses  belonging  to  hired  men.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  arrive  at  the  adobe  church  which  is  the  largest  building,  and 
the  nucleus  of  Quessua  station.  It  is  gray  trimmed  with  white 
and  has  real  church-like  windows  of  celloglass  painted  yellow, 
blue  and  green.  Inside  the  varnished  wooden  ceiling  breaks  the 
heat  of  the  sun  shining  on  the  zinc  roof.  The  benches  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  three  sections,  the  left  for  women,  the  middle  for  the 
boarding  school  girls,  and  the  right  for  men.  The  school  boys 
occupy  alcoves  on  either  side  and  small  village  girls  sit  on  mats 
around  the  altar.  The  pulpit  is  on  a  platform,  and  behind  this 
are  the  organ  and  choir  benches.  The  chairs,  pulpit  and  altar 
rail  are  of  beautiful  red  wood  and  were  made  in  the  mission 
shop  under  Mr.  Edling’s  supervision.  Miss  Irene  Shields  brought 
from  Cape  Town  a  red  and  gold  motto  for  the  pulpit  with  the 
words  “Deus  e  amor”  (God  is  love).  It  must  be  an  inspiration 
even  to  the  worshipers  who  can’t  read,  but  know  what  is  written 
there,  as  they  enter  the  quiet  sanctuary  each  Sunday  morning 
and  kneel  for  a  moment  to  greet  God,  they  say,  before  being 
seated.  Soft  organ  music  adds  to  the  atmosphere  of  worship  at 
this  interval.  We  are  grateful  to  the  community  church  at  Camps 
Bay,  South  Africa,  for  donating  this  lovely  organ.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that  they  were  to  give  us  their  old  one  when  the  new  pipe 
organ  was  installed.  But  insead,  they  raised  funds  for  this  better 
one. 

The  Bible  school,  just  across  the  road  from  the  church,  was 
founded  by  Mrs.  Susan  T.  Wengatz  for  the  better  preparation 
of  native  workers.  She  served  as  its  first  dean  shortly  before  she 
went  to  her  reward  in  1930.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  former  Stu¬ 
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dents  of  Mrs.  Wengatz  meditating  with  uncovered  heads  at  her 
grave  in  the  Bihle  school  yard. 

Continuing  east  from  the  church  we  pass  the  bell  tower  and 
the  parsonage,  which  was  in  turn  the  home  of  the  Kipps,  the 
Gibbses  and  the  Witheys.  At  present  Miss  Irene  Shields  is  there. 
It  is  expected  that  Miss  Zella  Glidden,  who  is  on  the  way  to 
Angola,  will  live  with  her  while  studying  language. 

In  the  front  yard  is  the  most  beautiful  tree  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  a  big  wild  fig  with  brown,  velvety  bark  and  great  spreading 
branches,  which  provides  a  shelter  for  the  village  children’s  Sun¬ 
day-school  class. 

Until  a  very  few  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  get  burned 
brick.  And  so  each  dry  season  the  adobe  buildings  must  be  re¬ 
paired  wherever  the  white  ants  (termites)  have  eaten  away  the 
wood  or  burrowed  out  the  walls.  Dr.  Kemp  saw  that  the  boys’ 
school  house  was  fast  becoming  unsafe.  By  careful  financing, 
he  had  enough  money  on  hand  to  erect  the  first  wing  of  the  new 
building  as  soon  as  burned  brick  was  available.  We  are  all  proud 
of  these  first  two  well  equipped  classrooms.  Just  after  I  arrived 
home  for  furlough,  the  Doctor  wrote  that  he  had  begun  work 
on  the  second  unit.  Although  we  have  had  grounds  for  accusing 
this  same  above-mentioned  Doctor  of  being  pessimistic  about 
mission  finances — he  is  the  mission  treasurer  and  knows  things 
we  don’t — you  can  see  that  he  shows  his  faith  in  the  future  of 
our  mission  by  his  works. 

The  Edling  house  is  just  beyond  the  school  and  conveniently 
situated  in  front  of  the  boys’  dormitories  and  work  shops.  This 
residence  has  been  unoccupied  most  of  the  time  since  Mr.  Edling 
moved  to  Malange  to  become  district  superintendent  in  1931. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  man  to  be  sent  to  the  field  who 
can  live  in  this  house  and  be  a  spiritual  father  to  the  boys,  thus 
relieving  Dr.  Kemp  of  one  of  his  many  responsibilities. 

You  would  have  to  see  the  new  Kemp  home  in  order  to 
appreciate  its  size  and  beauty  in  comparison  with  the  low  cost 
of  construction.  It  is  a  fine  addition  to  our  Quessua  station. 

Plans  for  building  a  new  hospital  have  been  under  way  for 
some  time.  In  another  chapter  you  will  read  about  some  of  the 
things  that  go  on  in  the  present  little  three-room  structure. 
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First  unit  of  boys’  new  school.  Pupils  and  native  teachers. 


Chapter  IV 

LIFE  AT  THE  SCHOOLS 

Suppose  it  is  my  turn  to  take  morning  prayers.  I  get  up  at 
six-fifteen  so  as  to  begin  ringing  the  hand  bell  at  six-thirty. 
Some  girls  are  already  out  sweeping  the  yards.  1  take  notice 
that  they  stop  work  and  start  toward  the  prayer  room.  Then  1 
raid  the  bath  house.  It  may  be  necessary  to  upset  the  water  pails 
of  little  Isabel  and  Maravilha,  else  they  will  keep  right  on 
washing  till  all  the  water  is  splashed  out.  Next  I  pass  through 
each  of  the  six  dormitories  to  see  if  everyone  is  up.  By  the  time 
I  get  to  the  prayer  room  all  are  sitting  on  the  floor  ready  to 
begin.  It  is  usual  to  sing  a  hymn  first,  then  have  a  Bible  lesson 
or  some  memory  verses,  then  close  with  a  prayer.  This  impor¬ 
tant  service  which  lasts  about  twenty  minutes,  renews  a  right 
spirit  within  us  and  prepares  us  for  our  daily  tasks. 

Once  a  very  remarkable  thing  happened.  About  ten  of  the 
older  girls  skipped  prayers  and  went  to  the  river  to  bathe.  It 
was  M  iss  Cross  who  discovered  them,  and  it  must  have  been  she 
who  thought  of  punishing  them  by  giving  them  a  dose  of  “rest 
cure”.  That’s  a  mixture  of  all  the  harmless  but  evil  tasting  medi¬ 
cines  such  as  quinine,  to  be  administered  when  someone  is  playing 
sick  in  order  to  get  out  of  work.  We  called  the  offenders  to  the 
kitchen  door,  and  after  all  had  been  “treated”  and  were  trying 
to  spit  out  the  bitter  stuff,  we  dismissed  them  from  our  presence. 
But  one  girl  lingered.  It  was  big  Esperanca,  and  she  was  crying. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  now?”  1  asked. 

“Because,  Senhora,  you  didn’t  give  me  any  medicine!” 
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It  is  now  time  for  the  senhoras  (us)  to  eat  breakfast,  w  hile 
the  children  finish  cleaning  and  the  older  girls  tidy  our  rooms. 
Two  girls  “clinic”  any  who  happen  to  be  sick.  At  seven-thirty 
the  breakfast  gong  sounds  in  the  yard,  and  soon  the  blessing 
is  being  sung  in  the  three  dining  rooms. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  school  bell  rings.  Florinda  Bessa,  Dona 
Alice  and  a  missionary  take  charge  of  the  morning  session,  which 
corresponds  more  or  less  with  our  grades  from  the  fourth  to 
the  seventh.  All  teaching  is  required  by  law  to  be  done  in  Portu¬ 
guese.  The  usual  school  subjects  are  taught,  special  emphasis 
being  placed  on  hygiene  and  home-making,  so  that  the  pupils 
after  leaving  school  may  know  better  how  to  care  for  the  health 
of  their  families.  We  used  Mrs.  Edling’s  excellent  notes  for  the 
course  in  general  hygiene  and  baby  care.  Because  she  had  made 
a  careful  study  of  conditions  peculiar  to  native  life,  the  course 
was  very  popular.  In  order  to  pass  on  to  others  what  had  been 
learned,  we  arranged  trips  to  near-by  villages,  the  girls  taking 
turns  talking  on  such  subjects  as  the  care  of  the  baby,  good  house¬ 
keeping,  better  diet,  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  prevention  of 
common  diseases.  Miss  Nelson,  the  nurse,  has  been  teaching  this 
course  recently,  and  Dr.  Kemp  comes  up  occasionally  to  give 
health  lectures  at  the  school. 

Reading  is  an  important  subject,  necessary,  of  course,  as  a 
foundation  for  Bible  study  and  future  leadership  in  far-away 
villages  where  the  people  have  to  depend  upon  those  who  can 
read  for  their  spiritual  food.  Girls  who  do  well  in  written  exam¬ 
inations  stand  a  good  chance  of  entering  the  Bible  school  where 
they  must  compete  with  boys  who  have  passed  the  government 
examinations. 

Arithmetic  is  a  difficult  subject  to  teach  to  Africans.  (Enough 
Said.) 

We  try  to  give  the  pupils  an  idea  of  the  world  in  which  thev 
live.  But  it  is  hard  for  them  to  attach  meaning  to  geographical 
terms.  For  instance,  when  asked  to  name  the  five  continents, 
they  will  most  likely  give  the  oceans,  though  they  have  been 
drilled  repeatedly  on  this  point.  Those  who  have  been  to  the 
coast  tell  us  we  never  could  have  described  to  them  what  the 
ocean  and  ships  really  look  like. 

Dona  Alice  and  her  sister  Dona  Anna  have  taught  both  the 
girls  and  boys  to  draw.  Some  are  really  talented.  The  rest  are 
at  least  learning  to  be  neat.  Miss  Shields  taught  several  of  the 
boys  to  play  the  organ,  Francisco  Webba  being  her  most  apt 
pupil.  He  is  now  the  regular  church  organist.  Some  of  the 
girls  also  learned  to  play  well. 

Now  you  have  some  idea  of  the  work  of  the  advanced  classes. 
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While  they  are  in  session  in  the  morning,  the  younger  children 
are  at  work  in  the  gardens. 

From  noon  until  a  quarter  to  two  everybody  eats  lunch  and 
rests — or  tries  to.  You  can  see  a  row  of  girls  embroidering  or 
sewing  on  the  dormitory  veranda.  Some  are  in  groups  under 
the  trees  combing  each  other’s  hair  or  picking  out  the  cooties,  if 
they  haven’t  yet  learned  how  to  keep  clean. 

Just  as  I  am  about  asleep,  I  hear  Ingle  come  out  of  her  room. 

“Palmira!  What  are  you  doing?”  she  calls  down  from  the 
veranda. 

“Nothing,  Senhora,”  answers  the  small  mischievous  person. 

“But  I  saw  you  throw  a  stick  up  in  the  tree,”  (To  knock 
down  fruit.) 

“Yes,  but  nothing  came  down.” 

Let  us  spend  an  afternoon  in  the  primary  school.  Yesterday 
most  of  the  eighty  village  girls  came  late  because  they  played 
too  long  down  the  road.  They  were  to  be  spanked  today  if  the 
same  thing  happened.  That  is  why  they  all  came  running  up  to 
me  just  now  and  insisted  on  shaking  hands.  The  big  grins  say, 
“Be  sure  to  notice  we  are  here  on  time.” 

The  bell  rings  and  there  is  a  rush  for  the  back  seats  on  the 
floor  in  a  vacant  corner  of  the  assembly  room.  We  sit  facing 
them  on  some  benches  with  the  ten  student  teachers,  one  of 
whom  now  takes  charge  of  the  devotions.  She  leads  the  children 
in  one  of  their  favorite  hymns,  the  chorus  of  which  goes  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

My  Jesus,  guide  my  steps 
And  come  to  dwell  with  me ; 

For  in  this  dangerous  world 
I  can’t  walk  alone. 

When  the  hymn  is  finished,  everyone  leans  forward,  face  in 
hands  on  the  floor  for  the  prayer.  (I  peep  through  my  fingers 
to  see  if  anyone  is  being  irreverent.)  After  closing  with  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  Portuguese,  the  classes  take  their  places  in 
the  various  rooms,  where  for  the  next  twenty  minutes  they  hear 
a  Bible  story.  We  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  as  they 
tell  about  the  baby  Moses  and  show  pictures  of  him  in  his 
basket.  Now  some  of  the  children  must  get  up  and  repeat  the 
story. 

At  two-twenty  we  go  through  the  rooms  and  announce  that 
it’s  time  to  begin  class  work.  Immediately  confusion  results,  as 
the  slates  are  taken  from  the  cupboard  and  cleaned,  and  the 
pupils  all  grab  for  the  longest  slate  pencil.  Meanwhile  the 
teachers  draw  double  lines  on  the  board  for  the  writing  lesson, 
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and  while  the  pupils  copy  it,  they  put  on  the  reading  lesson.  In 
a  few  minutes  each  class  is  huddled  in  its  corner  reciting  in 
unison.  The  reason  why  we  use  the  blackboards  so  much  is  that 
there  aren’t  enough  books  to  go  around,  and  the  classes  have  to 
take  turns  using  them. 

Once  a  week  during  the  reading  hour  Dona  Alice  gives  a 
Portuguese  conversation  lesson  to  each  class.  She  always  brings 
some  common  article  such  as  a  broom  and  teaches  the  children 
how  to  say  everything  connected  with  its  use.  These  little  lessons 
are  so  interesting  and  instructive  that  I  should  like  to  take  them 
all  in,  if  time  permitted. 

Now  it  is  three-thirty,  time  for  recess.  Let’s  go  to  the  house 
for  a  stimulating  cup  of  tea  to  help  us  finish  out  the  warm  after¬ 
noon. 

School  takes  up  at  3:45.  I  pass  out  slips  of  paper  with  the 
addition  and  subtraction  tables  for  each  class  to  be  drilled  on. 
The  beginners  are  learning  to  count  on  their  fingers  and  toes, 
and  the  others  are  learning  not  to  do  it  that  way.  Loud  sounds 
of  distress  come  from  the  class  around  the  table  on  the  veranda. 
We  hasten  to  investigate,  and  find  that  little  Isabel  has  been 
spanked  again  for  playing  instead  of  doing  her  sums.  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  she  sit  on  the  floor  by  herself  next  time  a  like  situa¬ 
tion  arises. 

The  last  period  varies  from  day  to  day.  There  may  be  a 
lesson  in  nature  study,  geography,  drawing,  dictation,  or  health. 
In  case  it  is  the  latter,  those  with  dirty  dresses  are  told  to  wash 
them  tomorrow  morning,  as  we  suspect  they  haven’t  any  to 
change  into;  those  with  cooties  in  their  hair  get  it  clipped  off. 
(Dona  Alice  enjoys  doing  this)  ;  those  who  have  itch  or  sore 
eyes  are  told  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  free  treatment  tomorrow 
morning. 

Ingle  said  once  when  I  first  came  to  the  field: 

“Funny  how  much  we  love  the  dirty  ragged  little  things!” 

But  those  smiles,  that  simplicity,  and  the  very  fact  that 
they  have  so  little  to  enjoy  in  life,  are  the  answer. 

People  ask  me  what  games  the  children  play.  Well,  the  boys 
like  to  kick  balls  around  with  their  bare  toes  and  the  girls  like 
to  jump  ropes  made  of  twisted  reeds.  Sewing,  and  cooking  little 
pots  of  food  are  also  favorite  pastimes  with  the  girls.  Everyone 
likes  to  go  swimming.  And  of  course,  they  like  to  while  away 
the  evenings  by  singing. 

It  has  been  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  some  of  us  to  work 
with  the  church  choir,  which  is  made  up  mainly  of  school  pupils 
directed  by  Joaquin  Bernardo,  whom  Mrs.  Withey  trained  to 
do  this  service.  I  have  been  dead  tired  at  five  o’clock  Thursday 
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and  come  home  relaxed  and  inspired  after  an  hour’s  practice 
with  these  music-loving  young  people.  The  large  Portuguese 
volume  “Psalms  and  Hymns’’  has  a  wealth  of  splendid  numbers 
for  special  occasions. 

“It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and  to 
sing  praises  unto  thy  name,  O  most  High.” 

Most  of  what  I  have  said  concerns  the  girls’  school.  That  is 
because  I  know  less  about  the  boys’— not  that  I’m  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  them.  The  school  work  is  about  like  ours,  except  it 
is  a  little  more  advanced  in  order  that  some  may  pass  the  gov¬ 
ernment  examination  and  thus  secure  the  certificate  required 
by  law  for  out-station  teachers.  Miss  Irene  Shields  supervises 
the  boys’  class  work  faithfully  and  efficiently.  But  the  burden 
is  too  much  for  one  pair  of  shoulders.  If  you  like  this  story,  get 
your  friends  to  buy  a  copy,  and  we’ll  soon  have  the  funds  to 
send  out  that  promising  young  couple  who  have  heard  the  call 
to  come  over  and  help  us,  and  are  waiting  patiently  for  the  dooi 
to  open. 

I  wish  you  could  get  acquainted  with  the  three  young  men 
who  do  most  of  the  teaching  at  the  boys’  school.  Francisco  Webba 
is  the  most  highly  educated,  having  been  two  years  to  high  school 
at  Loanda.  He  knows  his  stuff,  absolutely,  and  is  a  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  his  pupils.  Since  his  life  was  revitalized  by  a  fresh  touch 
from  Christ  during  some  recent  special  meetings,  Francisco’s 
worth  to  the  school  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  Manuel  Abrigada,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on 
evangelizing,  and  Joaquin  Bernardo,  the  choir  leader.  These 
latter  two  are  noted  for  their  zeal  in  preaching  the  Gospel  where 
it  has  not  yet  been  heard.  Since  the  whole  aim  of  our  mission 
work  is  to  inspire  this  zeal,  you  can  see  how  we  appreciate  having 
teachers  of  sterling  Christian  character. 

Just  as  this  life  is  a  preparation  for  the  glorious  one  to  come, 
so  Saturday  is  a  grand  day  for  cleaning  up.  There  aren’t  jobs 
enough  to  go  around.  But  the  gardens  are  always  in  need  of 
hoeing,  even  though  everyone  spends  a  half  day  at  it  during  the 
week.  I  believe  the  laundry  girls  enjoy  their  job  more  than  the 
rest.  (Of  course,  the  boys  have  to  do  their  own  domestic  drud¬ 
gery,  and  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  I  don’t  know.) 

It  was  my  business  recently  to  count  out  fifteen  dresses  for 
each  girl  to  wash  and  to  give  out  the  soap.  As  Ingle  and  I  both 
thought  Miss  Cross  had  been  too  stingy  with  the  soap,  we  agreed 
to  be  more  generous.  The  result  was  that  one  girl  came  back 
for  more,  saying  what  we  gave  wasn’t  sufficient ! 

This  is  the  way  the  girls  wash.  Down  at  the  river  they  dip 
a  dress  in  the  water,  fold  it  and  lay  it  on  a  board.  Then  they 
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rub  on  soap  and  let  the  dress  soak  until  all  the  bundle  has  been 
treated  the  same  way  and  piled  on  top.  Then  they  sit  down 
and  begin  the  merry  task  of  rubbing.  While  the  clothes  are 
drying  on  the  grass  they  can  go  swimming  or  catch  field  rats 
for  lunch. 

How  we  do  love  Saturday  afternoon!  It  is  the  one  time  we 
can  do  our  mending  or  go  for  a  picnic;  or  just  read  and  relax 
and  absorb  the  quietness  of  the  big  house  into  our  souls.  About 
three-thirty  I’ve  had  enough  of  this,  and  am  restless.  I  sniff  the 
air  to  see  if  Meta  has  lighted  the  oil  stove  in  the  kitchen  below 
to  make  tea. 


Miss  Cross  and  her  Bible  School  boys.  Manuel  Abrigada  at  her  right. 
Hospital  and  hut-wards.  Quessua  Mt.  in  distance. 
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Chapter  V 

THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  AT  QUESSUA 

I  remember  my  first  Sunday  on  the  field :  the  crowd  of 
people  gathered  for  worship  in  their  strange  dress;  not  one 
single  “ken”  face;  and  not  one  familiar  word  in  sermon,  hymn 
or  prayer.  So  you  can  see  how  inspiring  the  service  would  be. 
It  was  now  September,  and  I  thought  that  surely  by  campmeet¬ 
ing  time  in  June  I’d  be  able  to  understand  everything.  There 
was  little  time  for  studying  the  Kimbundu  language,  since  I 
had  to  keep  learning  Portuguese.  But  people  enjoyed  teaching 
me  the  common  words,  a  few  of  which  began  to  stick  in  my 
mind.  I  suppose  the  first  one  I  learned  was  Nzambi,  God.  One 
day  I  asked  Miss  Cross  if  there  was  such  a  word  at  shinganeka. 
I  had  heard  it  in  the  sermon,  but  couldn’t  tell  whether  it  was 
one  complete  word  or  parts  of  several. 

“Why,  yes,  that’s  a  word.  It  means  think  or  consider ,” 
replied  Miss  Cross,  her  hope  of  my  linguistic  ability  reviving. 

After  morning  worship  most  of  the  congregation  stays  for 
Sunday-school.  I  was  given  the  upper  half  of  the  girls,  who 
could  understand  Portuguese.  Of  all  the  regular  jobs  I  had,  I’m 
inclined  to  think  this  was  the  most  important  and  gratifying. 
Churches  everywhere  ought  to  put  great  emphasis  on  Sunday- 
school  work,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mrs.  Withey  started  a  primary  department  for  the  village 
children,  and  Mrs.  Kemp  organized  a  meeting  for  this  same 
group  on  Sunday  afternoon,  while  the  native  meeting  is  going 
on  in  the  church.  No  missionaries  are  required  to  attend  this 
latter,  which  is  a  sort  of  Epworth  League  service,  led  by  local 
people  or  visiting  native  workers.  It  became  necessary  for  us 
to  take  turns  escorting  the  boarding  school  girls  to  this  meeting 
so  as  to  preserve  order.  Once  when  it  was  my  turn,  I  sat  in 
the  back  of  the  church,  thinking  of  many  things  besides  the  talk 
Manuel  Abrigada  was  giving.  Suddenly  I  caught  the  words, 
“Jesus  Christ  was  a  white  man,  and  he  died  for  us  black  folks!” 
Manuel  was  giving  one  of  his  usual  soul-stirring  messages.  1 
thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  stop  dreaming,  and  listen. 

Since  I  left  the  field,  Miss  Cross,  who  is  now  the  pastor  at 
Quessua,  wrote: 

“Alpha  and  Irene  take  the  kiddies  under  ten  down  to  the 
boys’  school  house  for  junior  church  during  regular  service.  They 
have  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  and  oh  the  relief 
to  the  preacher  not  to  have  those  wrigglers  during  the  sermon. 
The  kiddies  feel  terribly  important  to  be  having  their  own 
church.” 

Two  other  important  meetings  are  the  men’s  prayer  meeting 
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every  Wednesday  at  five  P.  M.  and  the  women’s  at  six-thirty 
Thursday  morning. 

Some  things  that  have  impressed  and  interested  me  are : 

( 1 )  The  way  the  women  take  their  babies  outside  when 
they  disturb,  and  let  them  scream  under  the  open  windows. 

(2)  The  sensation  caused  when  a  heathen  person  comes  to 
church  where  everyone  else  is  clean  and  dressed  up. 

(3  The  way  people  crowd  to  church  early  on  Christmas  and 
Easter,  just  as  they  do  in  America. 

(4)  The  way  the  people  murmur  or  groan  all  together 
when  something  stirs  their  emotions,  as  the  verse,  “Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest,”  and  “Jesus,  when  he  had  cried  again  with  a  loud  voice, 
yielded  up  the  ghost.”  One’s  heart  strings  are  touched  by  the 
very  spontaneity  of  the  sound. 

(5)  The  kind  of  hymns  they  like,  such  as  “How  Firm  a 
Foundation”,  which  inspires  trust;  “I  Will  Praise  Him”,  which 
expresses  their  gratitude  for  the  joy  of  the  Gospel ;  “Ford,  Send 
the  Fire”,  which  breathes  a  prayer  for  divine  help  in  living  a 
life  of  purity  and  service.  Do  these  hymns  not  summarize  your 
own  Christian  experience?  They  do  mine. 

It  may  not  seem  out  of  order  for  me  to  insert  a  bit  of  my 
own  religious  experience  as  a  missionary.  You  have  already  seen 
how  the  regular  Sunday  morning  church  service,  which  had 
been  so  much  a  part  of  my  life  from  childhood,  was  lacking  on 
the  field.  Now  instead  of  receiving  inspiration,  I  was  expected 
to  give  it,  and  a  sense  of  unworthiness  came  over  me.  How  was 
I  to  become  a  good  missionary?  Surely  not  by  my  own  wisdom 
or  effort.  I  realized  that  God  would  have  to  do  it.  So  I  tried 
to  give  myself  more  completely  into  His  hands:  I  read  all  the 
religious  books  I  found.  Mr.  Wengatz  gave  me  a  whole  armful 
on  the  subject  of  Christian  perfection,  holiness,  or  santification, 
as  one  chooses  to  term  it.  Being  a  loyal  Methodist,  I  was  most 
interested  in  John  Wesley’s  “Plain  Account  of  Christian  Per¬ 
fection”,  and  especially  in  this  statement: 

“I  saw  in  a  clearer  and  clearer  light  the  indispensable  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  and  walking  as 
Christ  also  walked ;  the  being  so  renewed  in  the  image  of  our 
mind  as  to  be  perfect  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.” 

He  believed  that  one  became  thus  renewed  and  made  perfect 
through  a  definite  experience  of  receiving  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
into  one’s  being.  And  he  preached  with  power  because  of  this 
Spirit  in  him.  This  sounded  reasonable  to  me,  since  I  didn’t 
have  an  over-stock  of  confidence  in  mere  people,  particularly  in 
myself.  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  Miss  Cross,  and  finding 
that  her  views  coincided  with  Wesley’s,  I  got  up  nerve  to  ask 
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her  if  she  would  pray  with  me,  which  of  course  she  was  glad 
to  do.  We  chose  to  go  down  to  our  camp  house  at  the  foot  of 
Quessua  Mountain,  where  nothing  would  disturb.  I  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  something  was  going  to  happen,  and  it  did,  this  way: 

M  iss  Cross  began  by  reading  some  Bible  verses,  as, 

“But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
come  upon  you;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  utter¬ 
most  part  of  the  earth.” — Acts  1:8;  and, 

“If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children:  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him?” — Luke  11  :13. 

“Let’s  ask  Him  to  do  it  now,”  said  Miss  Cross  as  we  knelt 
to  pray.  I  was  too  confused  to  know  what  to  say  to  God ;  but 
her  prayer  was  beautiful  and  to  the  point.  In  a  moment  I  had 
the  assurance  that  the  prayer  was  answered,  for  the  Spirit  Him¬ 
self  spoke  in  my  heart  saying: 

“It  is  done  already.” 

You  can  imagine  we  were  happy.  That  was  in  May  of  1931. 
I'm  still  happy  as  I  explore  in  the  realm  of  the  Spirit,  the  door 
of  which  was  opened  wide  to  me  by  that  experience.  It  has 
given  me  a  new  courage  to  attempt  hard  things  for  Christ’s 
sake,  and  a  conviction  that  He  will  bless  these  feeble  efforts 
to  glorify  His  name. 

At  first  the  Sunday  evening  missionaries’  service  didn’t  seem 
like  real  church  to  me.  But  I  came  to  look  upon  it  as  such,  and 
even  more,  because  of  our  common  interests  and  splendid  fellow¬ 
ship.  We  usually  follow  the  order  of  worship  of  the  Methodist 
morning  service,  each  taking  our  turn  as  “preacher,”  the  meeting 
moving  from  one  “parsonage”  to  another.  The  person  in  charge 
may  choose  between  preaching  a  sermon  and  reading  one,  except 
sometimes  we  exact  something  original  from  those  who  have 
been  to  a  “preacher-factory.” 

Some  of  us  are  terrible  singers.  Nevertheless,  it  livens  us  up 
to  get  together  and  sing  a  few  hymns.  We  all,  especially  Meta, 
like  “I’m  a  Child  of  the  King.”  Doctor’s  favorite  is,  “I  worship 
Thee,  O  Holy  Ghost.”  I’m  fond  of  “From  All  the  Dark  Places 
of  Earth’s  Heathen  Races.”  Miss  Cross  finds  consolation  in  “If 
On  a  Quiet  Sea.”  The  children  like  to  sing  “Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers,”  and  so  does  Dona  Alice  when  she  attends  our  meetings. 
I  wish  I  knew  the  favorite  hymns  of  the  rest,  but  I  don’t.  Mr. 
Withev  often  asks  for  this  beautiful  one,  which  so  well  ex¬ 
presses  the  feelings  of  us  on  the  field  since  the  Depression,  that 
I’ll  give  you  the  verses. 
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I 

Sometimes  a  light  surprises 
The  Christian  while  he  sings; 

It  is  the  Lord,  who  rises 
With  healing  in  His  wings; 

When  comfort  are  declining, 

He  grants  the  soul  again 
A  season  of  clear  shining 
To  cheer  it  after  rain. 

II 

In  holy  contemplation 
We  sweetly  then  pursue 
The  theme  of  God’s  salvation 
And  find  it  ever  new; 

Set  free  from  present  sorrow, 

We  cheerfully  can  say, 

Let  each  unknown  tomorrow 
Bring  with  it  what  it  may. 

III 

It  can  bring  with  it  nothing, 

But  He  will  bear  us  through; 

Who  gives  the  lilies  clothing, 

Will  clothe  His  people,  too; 

Beneath  the  spreading  heavens 
No  creature  but  is  fed; 

And  He  who  feeds  the  ravens, 

Will  give  His  children  bread. 

IV 

Though  vine  nor  fig  tree  neither 
Their  wonted  fruits  shall  bear, 
Though  all  the  field  should  wither, 
Nor  flock  nor  herds  be  there; 

Yet  God  the  same  abiding, 

His  praise  shall  tune  my  voice, 

For  while  in  Him  confiding, 

I  cannot  but  rejoice. 

— W.  Cowper,  1779. 
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Chapter  VI 

THE  MEDICAL  WORK 

“Excuse  me  for  the  subjects  I  must  mention,”  said  Dr. 
Kemp’s  assistant  as  he  began  speaking  before  the  district  con¬ 
ference. — I  say  the  same  to  you  before  writing  this  chapter. 

The  first  medical  lesson  we  learn  is  that  quinine  will  prevent 
malaria  if  taken  faithfully  every  day.  Five  grains  per  day  is  the 
average  dose.  It  makes  us  nervous,  grouchy  and  forgetful,  so 
we  can’t  find  our  keys  and  hats,  and  get  mad  about  it,  blaming 
each  other. 

Our  greatest  enemy  is  the  anopheles  mosquito,  whose  bite 
puts  malaria  bugs  in  our  blood.  But  Miss  Cross  says  no  mos¬ 
quito  is  to  be  trusted.  Blackwater  fever  seems  to  be  brought  on 
by  bad  attacks  of  malaria.  White  people  commonly  die  of  this  in 
Angola,  while  some  have  it  several  times  and  survive. 

Another  insect  causes  discomfort  and  sometimes  infection.  It 
is  the  tiny  jigger,  a  flea  that  gets  under  the  skin,  especially  of 
the  toes,  and  lays  a  nest  of  eggs.  Jiggers  abound  where  pigs  and 
goats  are  pastured  or  allowed  to  run  loose  in  the  villages.  If 
jiggers  are  not  removed,  they  cause  the  person  to  lose  his  toes, 
and  maybe  his  whole  foot.  Any  child  eight  years  old  or  more 
who  doesn’t  keep  his  jiggers  out  is  considered  stupid.  Once  some 
people  brought  their  children  to  the  hospital  to  have  their  toes 
treated.  Tereza,  the  girl  who  was  assisting  Miss  Nelson,  said 
with  much  disgust: 

“ That  is  not  hospital  work!” 

We  urge  the  villagers  to  keep  their  animals  away  from  the 
houses  also  because  of  ticks  which  carry  relapsing  fever  germs. 
The  resulting  fever  may  be  mistaken  for  malaria,  and  the  person 
die  within  three  days  if  not  treated  with  a  medicine  called  “914.” 
(I  can’t  spell  its  proper  name.)  That  is  why  the  microscope  is 
so  indispensable.  When  Dr.  Kemp  lost  the  tiny  lens  out  of  his 
the  Portuguese  doctor  in  Malange  very  kindly  loaned  him  one. 

Often  no  amount  of  research  can  reveal  the  cause  of  a  death. 
A  girl  became  ill  at  school  and  died  in  a  few  days  in  spite  of 
all  we  could  do.  When  Miss  Johnson  asked  the  native  matron 
what  killed  the  girl,  she  replied: 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,  Senhora.  When  the  Lord  wants  to  call 
one  of  his  children  home,  he  knows  what  disease  to  send.” 

One  of  Doctor’s  little  girls  once  said  in  her  evening  prayer: 

“Lord,  make  all  the  Africans  sick  so  Daddv  can  make  them 
well.” 

It  is  unsafe  to  go  swimming  in  our  neighborhood,  as  certain 
germs  named  after  the  scientist  Bilharz,  may  get  through  your 
skin  into  the  blood  and  attack  some  organ,  especially  the  blad¬ 
der.  The  cure  is  to  take  some  kind  of  hypodermic  injection  which 
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doesn’t  make  you  feel  good,  according  to  Ellsworth  Edling  and 
the  Doctor  himself. 

Elephantiasis  is  a  terrible  disease,  caused  by  a  mosquito  bite, 
I  think;  but  you  had  better  look  it  up  to  be  sure.  ( I  also  think 
Doctor  will  feel  like  writing  his  book  right  away,  when  he  sees 
how  poorly  I  have  covered  his  field.  However,  my  aim  is  just  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  each  department  of  mission  work.  And  this 
short  review  will  show  you  the  importance  of  having  medical  aid 
available  for  missionaries  and  the  people  they  work  among. 

Colds,  influenza  and  pneumonia  are  common  native  ailments. 
Tuberculosis  is  not  common ;  but  once  it  gets  started  in  a  house¬ 
hold,  it  may  take  every  person. 

When  visiting  villages  we  see  many  people  who  have  itch 
and  sore  eyes.  After  the  above-mentioned  Tereza  married  and 
went  to  live  in  the  Songo  region,  where  her  husband  teaches, 
medicines  for  these  ailments  were  the  things  she  wanted  most. 

I  remember  my  first  visit  to  the  Malange  public  market. 
Crowds  of  natives  were  sitting  on  the  ground  selling  little  piles 
of  peanuts  and  dry  breakfast  food,  little  fish  strung  on  sticks, 
cakes  of  tobacco,  manioc  flour,  what  looked  to  be  bright  yellow 
pancakes,  etc.  Cinder  a  shelter  there  were  counters,  on  which 
were  displayed  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  to  be  sold  mostly 
to  white  people.  Another  crowd  of  natives  moved  noisily  among 
the  sellers.  Since  it  was  Saturday,  the  day  beggars  are  allowed 
to  ask  alms,  a  man  approached  me  and  held  out  his  hand.  I 
gave  him  a  small  coin.  When  he  had  gone,  I  asked  Miss  John¬ 
son  what  was  the  matter  with  his  hands.  They  looked  strange, 
but  not  as  if  they  had  been  burned. 

“He’s  got  leprosy,”  replied  Ingle  calmly,  while  I  felt  pretty 
scared. 

Later  I  found  out  that  the  dread  plague  of  iniquity  was 
not  so  very  contagious.  Our  cook’s  mother  had  it  for  many 
years,  and  finally  died  of  something  else.  The  fact  that  a  remedy 
has  been  discovered  which  will  arrest  the  development  of  lep¬ 
rosy  causes  one  to  breathe  more  freely. 

Certain  kinds  of  terrible  ulcers  can  be  cured  by  injections 
for  purifying  the  blood. 

I  have  heard  of  several  who  died  from  anthrax,  caused  by 
eating  meat  infected  with  the  germs.  Not  many  recover  from 
this  disease.  But  a  former  school  girl  named  Antha  did.  The 
night  when  we  thought  she  was  dying,  those  who  had  gathered 
around  her  bedside  began  to  go  out  and  pace  up  and  down  with 
their  hands  clasped  over  their  heads,  wailing  the  funeral,  we 
say.  Antha’s  grief-stricken  husband,  Theodore  Webba,  remained 
inside.  Seeing  his  tears,  she  recovered  strength  enough  to  speak 
to  him,  somewhat  like  this: 
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“Theodore,  you  musn't  cry  like  that.  Just  trust  in  Christ. 
A  Christian  must  be  brave.” 

After  this  Antha  seemed  to  lose  consciousness.  Velha  Ifica 
(Old  Parables),  one  of  the  hospital  assistants,  kept  listening  for 
the  heart  beat  and  insisting  that  she  was  not  dying.  Surely 
enough,  morning  found  her  still  alive,  and  the  crisis  past. 

Two  of  our  school  girls  were  cured  of  sleeping  sickness,  even 
though  the  disease  was  far  advanced  when  the  Doctor  began 
to  give  the  injections.  One  of  these  was  Kakopo  (Little  Drink¬ 
ing  Glass),  who  suffered  constant  headaches  and  had  hardly 
enough  strength  to  walk.  After  the  first  injection  she  began  to 
smile  and  play  again,  as  if  by  a  miracle.  Sleeping  sickness  is 
spread  by  tsetse  flies.  And  when  a  region  becomes  infested  with 
them,  the  inhabitants  have  to  move  away. 

Social  diseases  are  prevalent.  It  is  hoped  that  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  will  blot  them  out. 

Doctor  is  fond  of  pulling  teeth  of  the  piano  key  type,  as 
he  calls  them. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  see  some  operations,  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  being  the  removal  of  a  ten-pound  fatty  tumor  from  a 
woman’s  thigh.  It  was  said  that  her  husband  deserted  her  when 
she  was  no  longer  able  to  work  in  the  fields.  She  walked  several 
days  to  get  to  the  hospital,  and  when  well  again,  lay  down  and 
rolled  at  the  Doctor’s  feet  to  express  her  appreciation. 

“Do  the  native  not  have  any  remedies  of  their  own?”  you 
may  ask.  Yes;  while  most  of  them  do  more  harm  than  good, 
there  are  some  that  cure,  such  as  one  medicine  they  make  from 
a  certain  kind  of  wood,  and  use  for  the  terrible  sores  the  chil¬ 
dren  get  on  their  heads.  Also,  when  our  carpenter’s  wife  lay  un¬ 
conscious  from  the  bite  of  a  snake  or  an  insect,  we  weren’t  sure 
which,  her  husband  soaked  some  shavings  from  a  certain  kind  of 
wood  and  made  her  drink  this  juice.  She  revived  enough  to  tell 
us  where  the  pain  was,  before  Doctor  arrived  with  the  serum 
for  snake  bites. 

Smallpox,  measles  and  whooping  cough  are  common.  The 
natives  think  the  latter  is  caused  by  the  soft  palate  extending 
too  far  down  in  the  throat,  and  that  they  must  cut  it  off  in  order 
to  save  a  child’s  life.  The  school  children  are  learning  that  this 
disease  is  caused  by  germs. 

The  Doctor  has  had  the  following  posters  made  to  illustrate 
his  lectures: 

( 1 )  Stagnant  water  a  breeding  place  for  mosquitoes. 

(2)  How  to  avoid  hook  worms  by  keeping  the  villages  clean. 

13)  How  to  avoid  tuberculosis  by  opening  the  windows  at 

night. 


(4)  Some  results  of  sin. 

(5)  Pure  water  the  best  beverage. 

(6)  What  diseases  are  transmitted  by  the  breath. 

(7)  The  danger  of  having  dirty  hands. 

Perhaps  we  could  add  the  harmfulness  of  bathing  a  new¬ 
born  baby  in  cold  water.  I  saw  the  mother  of  a  week  old  infant 
splashing  cold  water  over  it,  while  the  victim  screamed  in  a  way 
that  inspired  pity. 

“Why  don’t  you  warm  the  water  a  little?”  I  asked.  “He 
would  like  his  bath  better.” 

“Why,  I  never  thought  of  it,”  she  replied  smiling. 

When  I  see  a  heathen  woman  walking  down  the  road  with 
her  baby  tied  on  her  back,  I  wonder  how  she  ever  grew  to  ma¬ 
turity  and  how  her  baby  is  ever  going  to.  Once  a  heathen  woman 
asked  Sala  (Sarah)  Webba  how  many  children  she  had.  The 
answer  was  ten  living  and  three  dead.  The  woman  seemed  sur¬ 
prised,  for  if  Sala  had  been  an  ordinary  mother,  she  probably 
would  have  had  three  living  and  ten  dead.  Then  the  woman 
asked  to  see  the  children’s  bedrooms. 

“Where  are  the  medicine  pots?”  she  queried. 

“We  don’t  have  those,”  Sala  said.  “We  know  their  magic 
can’t  keep  our  children  alive.  The  missionaries  have  taught  us 
how  to  care  for  them  so  that  they  keep  well  and  grow  strong.” 

Hook  worms  and  other  larger  intestinal  worms  are  common. 
When  Irene  and  I  went  to  Quiongua  for  a  few  days,  we  tried 
to  help  her  parents  by  caring  for  the  sick.  This  work  had  been 
done  previously  by  Miss  Maria  Lindquist,  a  nurse  from  Sweden. 
All  the  natives  kept  inquiring  when  their  beloved  “Senhora 
“Mia”  would  be  back  from  furlough.  Neither  Irene  nor  I  being 
nurses,  it  was  hard  for  us  to  take  her  place.  But  we  did  our  best. 
Our  star  patient  was  a  little  fellow  about  six  years  old.  He  had  an 
infected  hand,  which  the  Doctor  lanced  and  showed  us  how  to 
dress  each  day.  Then  he  administered  medicine  for  hook  worms, 
told  us  to  give  castor  oil  a  few  hours  afterward,  and  to  be  sure 
he  got  wholesome  food.  The  child  looked  forlorn  enough  that 
day,  with  his  swollen  face,  and  skinny  arms  and  legs.  But  the 
next  day,  after  Doctor  had  gone  back  to  Quessua,  he  developed 
sore  eyes.  Both  were  shut  and  the  lids  puffed  up  like  two  balls. 
Such  a  patient  little  patient  he  was!  Not  the  least  bit  afraid, 
and  doing  whatever  we  asked  him  to  do.  In  a  few  days  he  was 
better.  I  wonder  if  he  is  still  alive  and  if  I  shall  see  him  some¬ 
time  again. 

I  wish  that  Christian  people  everywhere  would  give  them¬ 
selves  to  prayer  and  preaching  and  caring  for  the  poor  and  the 
sick.  What  do  you  suppose  God  would  do  then,  if  we  did  our 
part  ? 
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The  first  time  I  attended  church  in  my  home  town,  Eugene, 
Oregon,  after  returning  from  Africa,  Dr.  Ristow  preached  a 
missionary  sermon  for  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety’s  Thank  Offering  Sunday.  One  thing  in  particular  im¬ 
pressed  me. 

“Ignorance  damns,”  he  said  with  much  conviction. 

Surely  in  Africa  they  are  calling  us  “to  deliver  their  land 
from  error’s  chain.” 


Chapter  VII 

VISITING  SOME  OUT-STATIONS 

An  out-station  is  a  Christian  village  that  has  a  native 
preacher,  or  teacher,  or  both.  My  first  visit  to  one  of  these  places 
was  during  the  Christmas  vacation  in  1930,  when  Miss  Cross 
and  Mr.  Wengatz  took  me  to  Mussolo,  a  government  post,  just 
beyond  which  is  our  chief  station  in  the  Songo  region.  It  is  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  Quessua. 

On  the  way  we  were  going  down  a  hill,  when  bump!  My 
nose  came  in  contact  with  the  top  of  the  car,  and  two  black 
eyes  resulted.  In  church  next  Sunday  Dr.  Kemp  drew  a  cartoon 
of  me  and  wrote: 

“Free  professional  advice  to  Miss  Crandall — 

When  out  joy-riding  with  Uncle  John,  take  a  nurse 

along.” 

It  was  thrilling  to  hear  Mr.  Wengatz  tell  how  he  and  Mrs. 
Wengatz  had  started  the  work  among  the  Songos,  who  at  first 
were  so  wild  that  they  fled  in  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  white 
person.  Then  gradually  they  ventured  near  the  door  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  place,  later  on  coming  inside.  But  they  brought  their  dogs 
and  long  pipes  and  talked  so  much  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  preach  to  them.  Patient  effort  has  made  these  same  people 
fine,  orderly  Christians,  having  a  zeal  to  reach  out  and  share 
the  good  things  of  the  Gospel  with  their  heathen  neighbors. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  they  lived  in  little  grass  huts,  furnished 
with  some  mats,  baskets  and  cooking  pots.  There  was  not  even 
a  blanket  to  keep  warm  with  at  night  during  the  cool  dry  season. 
Now  they  have  comfortable  mud  houses,  simple  home-made  fur¬ 
niture,  a  few  dishes,  and  mavbe  a  white  cotton  cloth  on  the 
table.  They  have  lovely  gardens  and  plenty  to  eat,  whereas 
before  they  made  a  living  bv  stealing.  They  even  cheated  the 
government  official  by  all  using  the  same  tax  receipt. 

You  may  say  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  thing  as  a 
“heathen.”  But  there  is.  And  if  modern  civilization  is  bad  for 
the  natives,  maybe  it  is  bad  for  us,  too.  I  am  not  sure  about 
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that.  But  Livingstone  wanted  to  see  Africa  explored  and  de¬ 
veloped. 

Sebastiao  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Songo  work  for  some 
time.  He  is  a  wonderful  pastor  and  evangelist.  The  way  he 
can  explain  the  things  of  Christ  and  pray  with  people  who  are 
seeking  the  Christian  Way  is  a  joy  to  witness.  He  is  an  example 
of  those  who  became  converted  in  middle  life.  Although  he  was 
a  merchant  and  doing  well  in  business,  he  forsook  all  to  follow 
Christ. 


Twins,  Adam  and  Eve,  Lily  and  her  father, 

with  their  family.  Sebastiao. 


The  next  trip  1  took  was  with  Miss  Cross  to  Sha-Muteba 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  campmeeting  among  the  Ban- 
gala  people.  It  was  she  who  started  a  station  here,  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  east  of  Quessua,  while  Mussolo  is 
toward  the  south.  Here  I  was  to  meet  another  great  Christian 
character,  who  requested  that  his  name  be  changed  to  Daniel 
after  he  found  Christ.  This  was  because  of  the  fierce  persecution 
he  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  his  own  people,  and  because 
God  spared  his  life  each  time  he  was  in  danger.  At  the  end  of 
campmeeting,  Daniel  was  so  excited  he  couldn’t  keep  still,  as 
one  by  one,  most  of  his  former  persecutors  rose  and  testfied  to 
having  become  Christians. 

During  the  dry  season  of  1932,  Irene  Shields  and  I  went  with 
Mr.  Edling  to  make  his  round  of  visits  in  the  Songo  district. 
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We  saw  seven  or  eight  little  schools  in  session,  being  taught  by 
Bible  school  graduates  and  students.  Manuel  Abrigada,  who 
was  mentioned  in  Chapter  IV,  was  discouraged  because  he  had 
only  a  few  pupils.  Juliao  Webba  was  happy  with  his  large  group 
of  little  naked  fellows.  Mr.  Edling  brought  along  a  bolt  of 
cloth  and  gave  a  piece  to  each  of  the  school  children.  Irene  was 
pleased  with  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  “Three  R’s”  and 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers. 

Each  Sunday  during  vacation  we  try  to  visit  some  village 
church.  We  always  expected  Miss  Cross  to  do  the  preaching. 
But  after  she  left  for  furlough,  we  looked  questioningly  at  each 
other.  The  villages  had  come  to  expect  some  word  from  the 
visiting  missionaries.  Were  we  to  disappoint  them?  Meta  and 
Alpha,  the  two  more  experienced,  said  they  were  willing  to  take 
the  first  service  if  we  would  take  our  turns  the  following  Sunday. 

On  this  latter  day  we  chose  to  go  to  a  splendid  large  village, 
where  all  the  houses  had  been  built  in  straight  rows.  The  streets 
were  swept,  and  the  people,  though  dressed  in  simple  clothing, 
were  neat  and  clean.  We  were  happy  to  see  several  Quessua 
school  girls,  who  lived  here. 

The  pastor  was  an  awkward-looking,  slow-moving  man  with 
a  stylish  wife  and  twin  babies  named  Adam  and  Eve,  who 
caused  considerable  disturbance  in  church.  As  soon  as  the  poor 
mother  had  succeeded  in  quieting  Adam,  she  passed  him  to  some¬ 
one  else  while  she  tried  to  pacify  Eve.  By  that  time  Adam  was 
fussing  again.  No  wonder  the  natives  have  the  custom  of  naming 
twins  Kabasa  (Enough)  and  Kakulu  (Too  Much). 

When  the  gong  sounded  for  church,  we  went  inside  the 
crude  stick-and-mud  structure  and  sat  in  some  chairs  we  found 
toward  the  front  at  one  side.  Of  course,  we  should  have  noticed 
that  there  were  benches  on  this  side,  and  not  on  the  other.  The 
women  and  girls  sit  on  mats  in  these  village  churches,  I  suppose 
from  preference,  but  perhaps  because  it  is  more  work  to  make 
enough  benches  for  everybody.  In  this  particular  church  there 
was  barely  room  for  everybody,  not  to  mention  more  benches. 
As  the  people  kept  crowding  in,  the  children  had  to  be  squeezed 
toward  the  front  and  packed  around  the  pulpit  on  an  earth  plat¬ 
form,  until  there  was  hardly  room  for  the  preacher. 

At  last  the  service  began.  There  were  two  hymns,  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  a  prayer  by  Miss  Nelson,  and  an  “anthem”  by 
the  children’s  “choir,”  directed  by  the  student  teacher,  while  the 
offering  was  being  received.  All  this  time  I  was  struggling  to 
overcome  the  terror  demon,  who  was  taking  advantage  of  this 
first  attempt  to  make  a  Kimbundu  speech  in  the  presence  of  other 
missionaries.  Just  then  the  preacher  looked  in  my  direction,  and 
with  a  prayer  in  my  heart  for  help,  I  went  to  take  my  place  be- 
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hind  the  little  table  spread  with  a  white  cloth  and  adorned  with 
little  unartistically-arranged  flowers  stuck  in  a  bottle.  A  scene 
like  this  always  makes  me  think  of  heaven.  I  could  feel  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Lord  there,  and  see  Him  looking  up  at  me  through 
those  earnest  dark  faces. 

I  read  Acts  6:1  to  8,  then  said  a  few  words  about  the  widows 
who  needed  food ;  the  kind  of  men  who  were  chosen  to  minister 
to  them;  our  need  of  food  in  the  same  way;  the  importance  of 
doing  each  menial  task  as  unto  the  Lord ;  and  finally  the  need 
we  have  of  the  Bread  of  Life,  even  Christ.  As  I  finished,  a  low 
murmur  was  heard  all  around  the  room,  a  kind  of  “amen”  which 
is  most  encouraging  to  the  speaker. 

Then  M  iss  Johnson  finished  the  service,  speaking  on  “Lord, 
abide  with  us.”  The  pastor  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and 
listened  as  if  he  wanted  to  remember  every  word  she  said.  He 
is  a  spirit-filled  man,  taking  good  care  of  his  flock,  in  spite  of 
his  slow  manners. 

After  church  and  Sunday-school,  Miss  Nelson  administered 
medicine  to  the  sick,  while  a  crowd  gathered  round  Miss  Miller 
to  welcome  her  back  after  her  long  absence  in  America.  Then 
we  said  good-bye  and  stopped  on  the  road  home  to  eat  a  picnic 
lunch. 

Another  Sunday  we  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  visit  a  rather 
aged  native  pastor,  who  had  had  little  preparation  for  the  work 
he  was  doing.  Most  likely  his  church  was  dead,  and  we  could  do 
little  in  one  day  to  revive  things.  When  we  arrived,  old  Pascoai 
came  out  to  greet  us,  his  eyes  shining  with  delight.  We  asked 
how  the  church  work  was  progressing,  and  he  said  it  was  fine. 
Then  the  people  gathered  and  the  service  started  with  a  hymn, 
sung  just  as  old  Pascoai  had  taught  it,  the  tune  being  embellished 
with  all  sorts  of  original  twists.  No  matter.  The  congregation 
was  having  a  good  time  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  in  His  house.  Two 
of  us  spoke,  and  still  the  hour  was  early.  So  we  asked  Pascoai 
to  preach  the  sermon  he  had  prepared,  not  knowing  we  were 
coming.  He  spoke  simply  and  forcefully. 

That  evening  when  we  were  telling  Mr.  Withey  about  our 
day’s  experience,  1  said: 

“Pascoai  gave  me  new  courage.  If  God  can  use  him,  old  and 
uneducated  as  he  is,  there  must  be  some  hope  of  His  using  me, 
if  I  am  equally  consecrated.” 
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Chapter  VIII 
ON  A  PLANTATION 

On  June  first,  1933,  I  really  did  go  on  a  vacation.  It  was 
to  a  farm  about  eighteen  miles  away  belonging  to  a  native  lady 
named  Dona  Palmira.  One  of  her  daughters  in  Dona  Alice, 
who  teaches  at  our  school.  That  is  how  I  happened  to  be  visiting 
the  plantation.  We  go  out  there  quite  often  for  luncheon ;  but 
this  time  I  was  to  stay  a  week  and  rest  from  even  thinking  about 
mission  duties. 

M  iss  Johnson,  Florinda  Bessa  and  Mr.  Withey  took  me 
out  in  the  W.F.M.S.  Ford.  Dona  Palmira  had  a  delicious  Por- 


D.  Palmira  and  a  pile  of  tapioca. 
Men  straining  tapioca  water. 


tuguese  style  luncheon  waiting  for  us  in  her  neat  adobe  house 
with  its  whitewashed  walls  and  smooth  earth  floors  that  looked 
like  cement.  If  I  omitted  telling  you  about  the  table  arrange- 
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ment,  you  wouldn’t  get  a  complete  picture  of  the  room.  In  the 
center  of  the  white  tablecloth  was  an  attractive  square  piece  em¬ 
broidered  in  many  colors.  There  were  no  flowers,  but  a  shallow 
native  basket  containing  three  large  melons  (paw-paws),  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  pineapple.  Some  short  thick  bananas  laid 
around  the  basket  and  over  the  melons  completed  the  effect. 
Everyone  recognized  Dona  Alice’s  artistic  touch  in  this  work 
of  art.  , 

After  luncheon  we  went  about  the  farm  to  see  the  animals — 
chickens,  sheep,  goats,  and  thoroughbred  pigs,  the  gardens  and 
various  stores  of  manioc  products.  The  processes  by  which  tap¬ 
ioca,  fuba  (native  flour),  farinha  (native  breakfast  food),  and 
manioc  starch  are  made  from  the  same  root  are  interesting. 

On  this  afternoon  about  eight  men  were  standing  on  either 
side  of  a  rectangular  wooden  tank  grating  roots  that  had  been 
carefully  prepared.  The  graters  were  sides  of  gasoline  tins 
punched  full  of  nail  holes  and  tacked  onto  sticks.  As  the  men 
worked,  they  sang  a  song  about  a  beautiful  young  maiden.  One 
would  stand  up  straight  and  sing  a  line  alone,  then  begin  to  grate 
vigorously,  while  the  others  joined  in  the  chorus.  When  the  tank 
was  full  the  day’s  work  was  done. 

The  next  day  I  went  down  to  the  spring  where  the  grated 
manioc  was  being  put  in  screens  and  kneaded  with  the  hands 
while  water  was  poured  over  it  to  wash  the  starch  into  the 
tubs  below.  The  cellulose  that  remained  in  the  screen  was  col¬ 
lected  in  pans  and  dried  in  the  sun,  then  toasted  for  breakfast 
food.  This  is  a  mediocre  quality  of  farinha,  which  made  me 
think  of  the  bran-eaters  in  America.  There  is  little  or  no  food 
value  in  it,  but  it  is  filling. 

The  third  day  the  starch  was  thoroughly  stirred  up  and 
poured  through  cloth  strainers.  The  fourth  day  all  the  water  was 
drained  off  the  starch,  leaving  a  creamy  layer  on  top.  All  this 
had  to  be  washed  off  so  that  the  starch  would  be  a  pure  white. 
How  it  did  glisten  in  the  sun!  It  seemed  whiter  than  snow  as 
it  was  brought  from  the  tubs,  broken  up  and  spread  on  sheets 
to  dry. 

The  fifth  day  the  starch  was  broken  up  still  finer.  What  was 
to  be  tapioca  was  toasted  in  shallow  copper  pans  about  four  feet 
in  diameter.  The  toasting  enables  the  little  balls  to  keep  their 
shape  when  cooked.  What  was  to  remain  starch  was  pulverized 
but  not  toasted.  So  you  see  topioca  and  manioc  starch,  good  for 
both  laundry  and  cooking  purposes,  are  the  same  thing.  I  hadn’t 
known  this  before. 

Farinha  is  the  same  root,  pared,  grated,  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  then  toasted  to  a  light  brown.  When  hot  it  is  very  palatable. 
I  like  it  best  with  salt.  Some  sprinkle  it  over  fried  eggs.  When 
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mixed  with  a  little  cinnamon  it  tastes  like  crumbled  cookies. 
Some  like  it  with  milk.  Dona  Palmira  made  a  nice  dish  with 
farinha,  milk  and  chopped  onion,  and  served  it  with  meat.  The 
natives  eat  it  plain  with  roasted  peanuts.  This  is  the  school  chil¬ 
dren’s  daily  breakfast.  For  dinner  Sunday  evening  we  give  them 
farinha  and  brown  sugar  or  honey. 

Now  I  shall  tell  you  about  the  most  important  product  of 
the  manioc  plant,  that  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  in  this  strip 
of  territory  from  Loanda  to  Malange.  It  is  the  fuba  (flour) 
from  which  the  beloved  funji  (sour  mush)  is  made.  Since  it 
takes  the  place  of  bread  in  the  diet,  it  is  an  indispensable  article 
of  food.  It  is  very  filling  and  the  cause  of  the  little  tots’  huge 
stomachs.  No  native  feels  satisfied  with  the  day’s  rations  unless 
he  has  had  at  least  one  heaped-up  plate  of  funji.  Most  mothers 
force  the  sticky  stuff  down  the  throats  of  babes  even  as  young  as 
a  week  old.  If  the  baby  has  enough  strength  he  spits  it  out.  Then 
the  mother  gives  him  another  ball,  and  shakes  him,  and  holds 
his  mouth  shut  until  he  is  compelled  to  swallow.  We  are  teach¬ 
ing  our  girls  that  this  is  exceedingly  harmful  to  the  tender  in¬ 
fant’s  stomach. 

Funji  is  made  by  letting  a  pot  of  water  come  to  a  boil  and 
then  stirring  in  the  fuba.  No  salt  is  used.  (One  must  spill  a  gen¬ 
erous  portion  of  the  flour  on  the  ground  around  the  pot,  to 
make  the  scene  typical.)  As  soon  as  enough  flour  has  been  stirred 
in  to  make  a  very  stiff  mixture,  the  pot  is  removed  from  the  fire 
and  the  funji  well  beaten  with  the  stirring  stick.  I  was  amused 
the  first  time  I  saw  our  cook  making  funji  for  us.  He  was  sitting 
on  the  floor  and  stirring  with  all  his  might,  the  kettle  securely 
held  between  his  bare  feet  with  two  pot-holders.  (I  understand 
that  some  of  the  senhoras  don’t  approve  of  their  food  being  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  manner!)  To  eat  funji  properly,  you  must  have 
a  little  side-d'sh  of  gravy.  You  pull  off  a  good-sized  ball  with 
your  fingers,  d;p  it  into  the  gravv,  then  toss  it  into  your  mouth 
a”d  swallow  without  chewing.  You  can  make  gravy  by  boiling 
fish  or  meat  in  a  little  palm  oil  and  water;  or  you  can  eat 
the  funji  with  the  cooked  leaves  of  cabbage,  beans,  squashes, 
manioc,  etc  ,  seasoned  with  palm  oil  or  pounded  peanuts  and 
rquash  seeds. 

Now  to  tell  you  how  the  fuba  is  made.  The  manioc  roots  are 
dug  when  the  plants  are  from  two  to  three  years  old.  The  roots 
are  very  heavy  and  hard,  resembling  sweet  potatoes.  The  outer 
layer  is  like  bark.  Inside  the  roots  are  white,  starchv-looking, 
and  stringy.  They  are  dug  and  put  in  water  to  soak  two  or  three 
days,  depending  on  the  temperature,  until  they  are  soft  enough 
to  pare  easily.  A  fermenting  goes  on,  which  gives  a  sour  taste. 
After  being  pared,  the  roots  are  broken  in  pieces  and  dried.  Then 
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they  are  pounded  in  a  mortar  until  the  flour  is  well  separated 
from  the  stringy  part.  Then  all  is  sifted  in  a  long  basket-sieve 
held  by  the  top  with  the  two  hands,  while  the  sifter’s  body  sways 
from  side  to  side  in  rhythmic  motion.  The  clouds  of  flour  rising 
soon  transform  dark  skin  and  dark  clothing  into  light. 

Pounding  and  sifting  are  women’s  work.  Their  muscles  are 
trained  to  do  these  tasks  from  childhood.  Men  don’t  like  to,  and 
are  not  so  graceful  at  the  job. 


School  girls  pounding  fuba. 

Sifting  fuba. 

The  culture  of  manioc  is  simple.  Any  bit  of  stalk  will  grow 
if  stuck  in  the  ground.  The  natives  hoe  the  soil  up  into  ridges 
and  plant  the  sticks  on  top. 

During  the  week  at  Palmira’s  I  followed  her  around  a  good 
bit,  admiring  the  fine  quality  of  products  she  had  for  sale,  but 
being  more  especially  interested  in  the  woman  herself. 

“People,  when  they  hear  of  Dona  Palmira,  imagine  her  to 
be  a  great  big  woman,”  she  said,  “and  they  are  surprised  to  find 
me  small  like  this.” 
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“That  is  because  you  are  such  a  great  farmer,”  I  explained. 

She  was  often  sad,  thinking  of  how  her  strength  was  failing, 
and  lonely  because  all  but  one  of  her  children  had  grown  up 
and  left  the  plantation. 

“I  should  like  to  live  ten  more  years,  for  maybe  in  that  time 
my  son  who  is  in  Portugal  could  come  back  for  a  visit,  and  I 
could  see  my  little  grandson,”  she  would  say  half  to  herself. 
Then  1  would  remind  her  of  heaven  and  an  eternity  with  Jesus 
and  our  loved  ones ;  which  seemed  to  cheer  her  up. 

Each  evening  Alice  and  1  went  for  walks  around  the  ser¬ 
vants’  camp  to  chat  with  the  wives,  who  were  cooking  the  eve¬ 
ning  meal  over  little  fires ;  or  we  went  down  to  the  garden  to 
see  how  the  vegetables  were  growing.  Then  we  ate  a  late  dinner 
and  sat  around  the  table  till  bedtime  listening  to  Dona  Palmira 
tell  of  how  she  escaped  from  the  Lubolo  country  with  her  young¬ 
est  child  on  her  back  and  a  few  provisions  in  a  basket  on  her 
head.  It  was  during  the  attempt  in  1917  of  this  cannibal  tribe 
to  do  away  with  all  white  and  mulatto  people.  If  she  had  stayed 
there,  her  fellow  tribesmen  would  have  forced  her  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  her  own  baby.  She  sought  refuge  in  a  government  fort, 
and  never  returned  to  her  native  country.  In  the  next  chapter 
you  will  read  about  our  visit  there. 

Chapter  IX 

IN  THE  CANNIBAL  COUNTRY 

Conference  was  on  and  we  were  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shields  at  luncheon. 

“We  are  planning  to  go  to  the  Lubolo  district  before  the 
rains  start,”  Mr.  Shields  happened  to  mention. 

“Oh,  you  are?”  burst  out  Miss  Johnson.  “I’d  like  to  go 
along.” 

He  assented  in  terms  equal  to  “sure  thing,”  though  you 
wouldn’t  expect  him  to  say  just  that,  because  he  is  an  old-timer, 
having  been  in  Africa  forty-seven  years. 

“We’d  be  delighted  to  have  your  company,”  said  Mrs. 
Shields,  who  has  been  in  Africa  forty  years. 

I’ve  forgotten  just  how  it  was  that  I  got  to  go,  too.  But  it 
was  a  wonderful  opportunity  of  going  back  to  missionary  pio¬ 
neering,  this  traveling  by  hammock  to  a  region  practically  un¬ 
touched  by  civilization. 

Conference  was  over  Tuesday.  The  Shieldses  said  they 
would  go  right  home  to  Quiongua,  and  we  could  follow  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  That  would  give  them  time  to  send  to  the  Lubolo  for 
carriers,  which  are  hard  to  find  anywhere  else,  since  cars  and 
roads  have  superseded  trails. 
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Saturday  morning  we  were  up  early,  had  a  substantial  break¬ 
fast  of  porridge,  eggs,  toast  and  coffee,  and  were  off  at  eight. 
We  took  along  Lily  and  Juliao,  newlyweds,  who  were  going  to 
Quiongua  to  visit  the  groom’s  parents,  the  Webbas.  (You  have 
already  seen  a  picture  of  Lily  and  her  father,  Sebastiao,  and 
heard  how  Sala  Webba  knew  how  to  care  for  her  family  so 
well.) 

The  road  was  good.  Before  long  the  cool  morning  air  made 
us  hungry,  so  that  we  had  to  get  into  the  lunch  basket  for  some 
of  the  codfish  cakes.  It  was  noon  when  we  passed  through  the 
little  town  of  Pungo  Andongo,  nestling  among  the  mighty  Black 
Rocks,  where  Livingstone  camped  to  re-write  his  journal  when 
he  heard  that  the  original  had  gone  down  in  a  shipwreck. 

After  we  had  passed  over  this  bit  of  hilly,  tortuous  road, 
we  stopped  to  finish  the  lunch,  and  arrived  at  Quiongua  about 
two  o’clock.  Pa  and  Ma  Shields  came  out  to  welcome  us  just 
like  parents  when  we  drove  up  to  the  mission  house.  We  went 
in  and  had  some  tea — a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  important 
business  in  the  tropics — then  all  set  to  work  arranging  things 
for  the  trip.  Pa  got  the  three  hammocks  and  his  rickshaw  ready, 
while  we  helped  Ma  put  corn  meal,  wheat  meal,  flour,  baking 
powder,  eggs,  salt,  coffee,  canned  milk  and  meats,  bread,  jam, 
butter,  peanut  butter,  cookies,  etc.,  into  boxes  and  baskets.  Pa 
had  bought  a  tin  of  lovely  English  wafers  for  the  occasion. 

The  affairs  of  the  station  detained  us  over  Sunday  and  until 
Tuesday.  Monday  night  we  retired  immediately  after  prayers, 
so  we  could  get  up  at  four  without  too  much  hardship.  By  seven- 
thirty  we  were  off  on  the  cannibal  trail.  The  grass  pressed  in 
over  the  path,  which  was  worn  so  deeply  as  to  make  walking 
difficult.  In  the  coolness  of  the  morning  we  didn’t  get  into  the 
hammocks  right  away,  but  trotted  along  to  keep  up  with  the 
carriers,  around  sharp  curves,  up  and  down  hill,  until  our  lungs 
ached.  Then  the  men  stopped  and  bent  down  a  bit,  while  we 
slid  into  the  hammocks.  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  the  dullest 
day  of  my  life,  to  lie  there  and  do  nothing  for  so  many  hours. 
But  happily,  it  proved  not  to  be  so. 

Jiggetv-jog  we  went,  our  breakfasts  sounding  like  water 
being  shaken  in  a  bottle,  while  the  carriers  sang  merrily: 

“Iu-iu!  Iu-iu”  (pronounced  about  like  you-you).  “Tu”  is 
the  personal  demonstrative  “this.”  I  asked  the  men  what  they 
meant  by  “iu-iu,”  and  they  said: 

“This  white  lady.”  Sometimes  they  sang  “Wahk-wahyee ! 
Wahk-wahyee !”,  which  is  just  an  expression  of  hard  breathing. 

Now  we  were  in  a  sort  of  desert:  no  trees  near;  only  scat¬ 
tered  bunches  of  drv  grass  on  the  hard  earth.  As  it  was  easy 
walking,  we  relieved  the  carriers  a  bit. 
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“This  reminds  me  of  the  hymn  ‘We  march  on  a  desert;  but 
Jesus  will  come  to  relieve  us.  We  shall  go  out  to  meet  Him 
when  He  comes.’  Do  you  know  it?”  I  asked. 

“No,  not  yet,”  they  answered.  Then  they  began  to  speak 
of  the  things  of  God  which  they  had  learned  from  their  pastors. 
1  rejoiced  to  know  that  Christ  had  touched  and  transformed 
these  lives,  and  that  they  were  enjoying  the  same  hope  that  I 
was. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Shields’  hammock  overtook  us. 

“Do  you  smell  the  water?” 

“Why?  Is  the  Cuanza  near?”  I  asked. 


Soba  Kituxi  sitting.  His  three  wives  and  prime  minister. 


Soon  we  were  in  the  thick  woods  that  bordered  the  big  river, 
Abruptly  the  path  came  to  an  end,  and  lovely  water,  wide  and 
still  like  a  lake,  lay  before  us.  The  only  means  of  crossing  was 
in  a  little  dug-out.  It  took  an  hour  to  get  all  the  twenty  men 
and  their  loads  and  us  across. 

The  crossing  was  delightful — the  water  was  so  smooth  and 
sparkling  in  the  sun.  Up-stream  masses  of  green  trees  hung  over 
the  banks.  Now  and  then  a  palm  lifted  its  graceful  fronds  above 
the  others.  Beyond,  a  hazy  pink-lavender  hill  spread  across  the 
view,  and  still  farther  away  pale  blue-gray  mountains  melted 
into  the  heat-laden  atmosphere. 

Surrounded  by  this  fairyland  we  made  coffe  and  ate  greedily 
from  the  lunch  basket. 

We  were  now  in  the  former  cannibal  country,  being  helped 
along  by  former  cannibals.  In  1917  there  was  a  revolt  in  the 
Lubolo  intended  to  wipe  out  all  white  people.  One  had  to  eat 
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human  flesh  to  prove  his  loyalty  to  the  tribe,  or  be  killed.  Gov¬ 
ernment  forces  put  down  the  revolt  after  hard  fighting,  so  that 
now  the  Lubolo  is  a  safe  place  to  go. 

Lunch  over,  we  started  off  again.  The  afternoon  sun  is  al¬ 
ways  very  hot,  even  in  the  cool  season.  And  more  sand  made 
traveling  especially  difficult.  Blisteied  heels  and  the  danger  of 
being  in  the  sun  too  much  made  us  stay  in  the  hammocks.  When 
we  came  to  a  marshy  place,  the  men  drank  and  rested  a  little. 

“We’re  near  Banga-Wanga,”  they  said  cheerfully.  This  is 
a  mission  out-station,  and  our  first  destination.  Soon  the  white 
adobe  house  appeared  on  a  rocky  hillside.  We  got  out  and  walked 
up  the  rough,  crooked  path,  arriving  at  the  cool  mission  house 
at  three  P.  M.,  thankful  that  the  first  day’s  journey  was  over. 

People  crowded  around  to  see  the  new-comers.  The  native 
preacher-teacher  made  haste  to  kill  a  chicken  for  our  supper. 
While  it  was  cooking,  we  listened  to  the  chief’s  former  prime 
minister,  now  a  Christian,  play  weird  tunes  on  the  marimba, 
the  “African  piano,”  made  of  gourds,  sticks  and  strings.  As  we 
sat  listening,  someone  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Soba  (chief). 
We  rose  quickly  and  turned  to  see  the  most  dignified  African  I 
have  yet  met.  He  was  a  heavy-set  man  with  short  white  hair 
and  beard.  A  dirty  grey  blanket  served  as  royal  robe. 

“This  is  Soba  Kitushi  kia  Kalunga,”  (Crime  of  Death), 
said  Mr.  Shields.  The  king  shook  our  hands  most  cordially.  So 
much  character  was  evident  in  his  very  presence  that  we  felt 
we  were  indeed  standing  before  royalty.  The  sight  of  this  ser¬ 
ious  yet  kindly  face  and  the  sounds  of  the  marimba  made  me 
want  to  burst  out  crying.  This  was  Africa  as  it  used  to  be. 
There  is  a  charm  about  primitive  life,  which  we  can  feel  for  the 
moment,  if  we  can  forget  the  misery  and  the  gropings  in  the 
dark  after  truth  and  God. 

We  passed  a  peaceful  night  on  our  camp  cots,  with  the  mos¬ 
quito  nets  stretched  over  and  the  window  closed  because  of  real 
or  imaginary  wild  animals  that  might  jump  in  and  devour  us. 
The  sticks  at  the  sides  of  the  cot  made  me  dream  that  I  was 
lying  between  rails.  A  snorting  engine  plunged  over  me,  but  I 
woke  up  alive. 

The  next  day  was  full  of  interest.  We  had  met  the  king, 
and  were  now  to  see  a  witch.  She  came  up  the  path  holding 
the  hand  of  her  guardian,  looking  very  bewitching,  indeed! 
She  was  only  a  little  girl  of  four  years,  fat  and  dimpled.  The 
reason  they  thought  she  was  a  witch  was  because  she  cut  her 
upper  teeth  first.  Her  father  banished  her  and  her  mother,  who 
was  supposed  to  let  the  baby  fall  off  her  back  into  the  river. 
The  native  preacher  heard  of  the  case,  rescued  the  baby,  and  got 
a  Christian  family  to  care  for  her. 
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We  asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  take  her  home 
with  us  so  that  she  would  be  entirely  safe  and  would  have  school 
opportunities.  Mr.  Shields  said  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  this,  since  no  relative  would  claim  her. 

“Why  don’t  you  take  her  for  your  baby?”  suggested  Ingle. 
“I  already  have  one.” 

This  pleased  me ;  and  I  went  into  the  house  for  a  cooky  with 
which  to  win  my  new  child’s  confidence.  (We  don’t  really  adopt 
the  children,  but  look  out  for  them  and  call  them  “ours.” 

Mr.  Shields  was  waiting  then  to  take  us  to  the  soba’s  village, 
near  by  on  the  hill  opposite.  It  is  the  largest  village  I  have  seen. 
All  of  the  huts  were  of  grass,  built  here  and  there  among  the 
rocks.  Mr.  Withey  was  acquainted  with  the  Lubolo  in  the  for¬ 
mer  days,  before  the  spirit  and  pride  of  the  people  were  broken. 
Some  have  learned  to  make  houses  of  mud.  The  rest  are  living 
in  make-shift  grass  huts  and  have  drifted  away  from  their  art 
of  weaving  grass  houses.  There  is  no  idea  of  sanitation. 

In  the  afternoon  all  of  us  gave  short  talks  at  the  meeting 
place  outside  the  mission  house.  There  was  no  church,  but  mats 
and  grass  put  up  for  walls  under  a  tree.  The  soba  came  to  the 
service,  as  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  doing.  We  gave  him  a  place 
of  honor  on  one  of  the  box-chairs  “up  front.” 

Friday  morning  we  went  to  see  the  graves,  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  unique.  The  largest  monument  is  over  the  former  soba’s 
grave.  ( He  was  a  brother  of  Kituxi.  His  son  was  one  of  my 
carriers — a  fine  young  man.)  This  tomb  is  cylinder-shaped, 
about  a  yard  high  and  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  made  of 
slabs  of  stone  piled  up  evenly  without  mortar.  It  serves  the 
three-fold  purpose  of  shrine,  temple  and  tomb.  At  fixed  times 
the  people  gather  here  to  sacrifice  animals  and  to  feast.  The 
blood  is  sprinkled  over  the  tomb.  The  grave  of  the  soba’s  wife 
was  much  smaller.  Over  it  were  hanging  the  skull  of  a  sacrificed 
animal  and  a  cup.  At  Banga-Wanga  a  person  is  buried  sitting 
in  a  basket.  Then  the  stones  are  piled  over  the  grave.  But  far¬ 
ther  on  toward  Quienha,  our  other  station,  the  stone  piles  were 
on  large  flat  rocks,  which  proved  that  no  graves  had  been  dug. 
They  say  it  is  not  pleasant  to  pass  one  of  these  a  few  days  after 
the  burial.  The  journey  on  Saturday  morning  from  Banga- 
Wanga  to  Quienha  was  made  in  the  same  length  of  time,  six 
hours  of  marching,  as  from  Quiongua  to  Banga-Wanga.  We 
stopped  in  a  village  three  hours  at  noon  to  give  the  men  time 
to  cook  chicken  and  funji  (manioc  mush)  for  themselves. 

Before  lunch  the  carriers  called  our  attention  to  a  “high” 
mountain  ahead.  (Not  an  Oregon  mountain.) 

“We  have  to  go  over  that,”  they  said. 

This  idea  didn’t  sound  very  interesting  to  us,  the  weather 


being  anything  but  cool.  But  at  three  o’clock  we  found  ourselves 
only  going  around  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  a  slightly  inclined 
plane. 

“U  banda!  U  kulumuka!”  (She  goes  up!  She  goes  down!) 
sang  the  men. 

Crowds  of  people  came  out  to  meet  us  as  we  neared  Quienha. 
They  were  so  happy  to  see  someone  from  the  outside  world.  The 
station  is  on  a  wide,  well-kept  road.  But  no  cars  had  passed  for 
some  time. 

Once  more  we  were  thankful  for  a  place  to  rest  out  of  the 
sun.  The  Pastor  gave  us  full  possession  of  his  house.  It  had 
three  nice  rooms  and  was  built  by  the  Quienha  people  without 
any  expense  to  the  mission.  After  the  excitement  of  greeting  the 
people  was  over,  we  had  another  chicken-and-funji  dinner,  some 
fine  cold  water,  and — I  was  going  to  say  a  good  night’s  rest.  I 
really  did  have  a  pretty  good  one,  as  it  wasn’t  my  cot  that  broke 
down,  and  I  couldn’t  keep  awake  to  watch  the  rats  run  about, 
as  Ingle  did.  The  last  she  remembered  was  seeing  a  rat  run  up 
the  head  of  my  cot.  But  she  thought  if  I  didn’t  mind  it,  she 
shouldn’t,  either. 

Sunday  was  a  glorious  day.  As  the  mist  lifted  from  the  moun¬ 
tain,  the  sun  revealed  the  beauties  of  this  natural  rock  garden. 
At  ten  o’clock  we  went  to  church  under  a  tree.  Mr.  Shields  bap¬ 
tised  and  took  in  members.  In  the  afternoon  “Pa”  said  he  was 
going  to  preach  a  red-hot  sermon,  and  he  did.  Everyone  took 
it  all  in  with  interest.  After  service  we  went  to  the  soba’s  village 
where  the  great  idol  is  kept.  It  consists  of  a  string  of  molar  teeth, 
one  tooth  being  taken  from  each  soba  after  death.  Idols  are 
more  often  trinkets  than  carved  images. 

Early  next  morning  we  were  off  for  Banga-Wanga.  We  ate 
lunch  in  another  soba’s  village.  He  showed  us  the  enormous  lion 
skin  which  one  of  his  hunters  shot  from  a  tree,  and  demonstrated 
how  the  lion  acted  when  it  was  dying.  He  said  the  meat  was 
fed  to  the  children  so  they  would  become  strong  and  courageous. 
Even  the  bones  were  ground  up  for  soup. 

As  we  ate  our  lunch,  “Pa”  talked  to  the  soba  about  God 
and  urged  him  to  take  his  people  some  Sunday  to  Banga-Wanga 
to  hear  the  Gospel  Story  more  fully  explained.  “Ma”  gave  him 
some  coffee,  fried  chicken  and  bread.  He  drank  the  coffee,  but 
saved  the  food  for  the  idols.  Ingle  handed  a  cold  pancake  to  a 
small  boy,  who  asked  if  this,  too,  were  for  the  idols.  She  said  no, 
whereupon  he  gobbled  it  up. 

That  night  we  slept  again  at  Banga-Wanga  and  were  off 
Tuesday  morning  for  Quiongua,  glad  to  be  on  the  home  stretch, 
and  especially  happy  to  be  taking  the  little  witch  along.  None 
of  the  men  would  carry  her.  They  made  excuses  about  having 
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Holding  a  meeting  at  Banga-Wanga.  Upper  left — Matr  an  of  girls’ school  and  the  little  witch,  Maravilha  (Marvel). 


enough  load  already,  but  in  reality  were  afraid  of  her.  We  put 
her  in  a  hammock  with  Mrs.  Shields,  which  frightened  her  and 
made  her  cry.  Finally  one  of  the  braver  men  tied  her  on  his 
back  with  my  cravenette  coat. 

The  Shieldses  were  good  sports  to  undertake  such  a  trip, 
and  still  better  sports  to  take  us  along.  It  was  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime  to  see  this  isolated  bit  of  country.  Now  we  have  a  new 
interest  in  these  people  and  in  their  spiritual  welfare. 

EVANGELIZING 
Chapter  X 

When  campmeeting  time  came,  in  June,  1931,  I  was  still 
pretty  much  in  the  dark  “about  Kimbundu.”  But  I  enjoyed  the 
spirit  of  it  all  and  could  see  some  of  the  results  of  the  preaching. 
There  were  heathen  people  with  long  greasy  braids  and  scant 
clothing  who  said  they  had  come  to  the  camp  “to  be  saved,” 
and  were,  though  it  is  clear  that  they  had  no  conception  of  true 
religion  or  of  what  God  is  like.  They  have  a  word  for  God,  but 
think  he  created  the  world  a  long  time  ago,  is  very  far  off,  and 
takes  no  interest  in  what  goes  on  now.  It  must  be  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  these  ignorant  people,  for  many 
came  forward  to  repent  of  their  sins  and  to  find  peace  in  Christ. 

One  old  lady  seemed  in  much  distress.  When  Ingle  went  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  she  was  saying : 

“O  God,  I  stole  my  neighbor’s  chicken  and  buried  it  with 
my  own  hoe.” 

A  boy  named  David,  who  had  been  running  wild  in  Loanda, 
came  to  the  altar  so  full  of  remorse  that  he  cried  and  prayed 
for  two  hours,  until  he  had  found  the  pardon  and  peace  of  mind 
he  was  seeking.  Later  he  took  the  two-year  course  at  the  Bible 
school,  married  one  of  the  best  girls  at  the  school,  and  went  to 
teach  at  a  very  much  run-down  out-station.  The  following  news 
just  came  to  me  from  the  field: 

“They  think  a  lot  of  David  at  Kafushi,  and  the  place  is 
coming  to  life  at  last.” 

Another  person  who  attended  this  meeting  was  a  former 
witch-doctor  from  the  Songo  region.  His  testimony  bore  much 
weight  in  helping  to  sweep  away  superstitious  ideas. 

I  copied  the  following  from  Mr.  Withey’s  report  of  Ques- 
sua’s  last  big  campmeeting: 

“The  closing  Sunday  was  an  impressive  day.  The  sermon 
at  the  forenoon  service  was  on  Revelation  7:9-17: 

‘The  great  multitude  which  no  man  could  number,’ 

out  of  every  race  and  tongue,  which  St.  John  saw  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  throne  ‘clothed  in  white  robes,  and  palms 
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in  their  hands,’  singing  ‘Salvation !  to  our  God  and  to 
the  Lamb.’  ‘These  are  they  who  came  out  of  great  tribu¬ 
lation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.’  ‘Therefore  are  they  before 
the  throne  of  God.’  ‘God  shall  wipe  away  every  tear  from 
their  eyes.’ 

“The  afternoon  service  was  a  testimony  meeting  and  there 
were  always  many  on  their  feet  waiting  their  opportunity.  In 
the  evening  there  was  informal  singing,  out  under  the  stars, 
led  by  Brother  Wengatz  with  a  megaphone.  It  made  the  welkin 
ring  and  must  have  been  heard  for  miles.  It  was  a  shout  of  tri¬ 
umph  and  joy.  And  as  the  various  companies  broke  camp  the 
next  morning,  most  of  them  went  on  their  way  singing  the 
songs  of  Zion.” 

During  this  first  year  at  Quessua  I  was  often  made  nervous 
at  night  by  the  weird  drumming  across  the  valley.  It  meant 
that  the  village  over  there  was  still  heathen.  I  wondered  why 
that  was,  since  it  was  so  close  to  the  mission.  They  said  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  get  over  there  to  preach  because  of  a  bad 
marsh,  but  that  one  of  our  servants,  Miguel,  had  started  going 
over  there  every  Sunday  afternoon.  He  couldn’t  read,  so  some¬ 
times  took  along  other  men  who  could.  One  day  I  remembered 
that  1  hadn’t  been  disturbed  by  the  drumming  for  some  time. 
And  Miss  Cross  asked  Miguel  how  his  work  there  was  pro¬ 
gressing. 

“Why,  Senhora,  didn’t  you  see  the  long  line  of  folks  who 
were  taken  into  Quessua  Church  the  other  Sunday?  Those  were 
my  converts.” 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  after  a  bridge  had  been  built  over 
the  marsh,  we  went  over,  taking  Florinda  Bessa  along  to  preach. 
The  heat  in  the  valley  was  so  oppressing  that  I  was  near  ex¬ 
haustion — the  only  time  while  I  was  in  Africa.  But  once  we 
got  seated  under  some  beautiful  palms  on  the  opposite  side, 
with  our  Christian  brothers  and  sisters,  we  forgot  our  weari¬ 
ness.  They  were  so  very  pleased  with  this  first  missionary  visit. 
And  we  rejoiced  that  they  had  been  won  to  Christ  by  a  humble 
layman  who  couldn’t  even  read. 

I  could  tell  many  stories  of  personal  and  public  evangelism. 
But  there  is  not  space  in  this  small  volume.  Truly, 

The  Kingdom  is  coming, 

O  tell  ye  the  story. 

Christ’s  banner  exalted  shall  be. 

The  earth  shall  be  full  of  His  knowledge  and  glory 
As  waters  that  cover  the  sea. 

Down  at  Loanda  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klabsattel  are  doing  a 
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work  worthy  of  special  mention  in  our  large  church  and  school. 
The  Sunday  services  and  the  daily  devotions  for  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  are  of  a  really  evangelical  character.  Natives  come  to  the 
capital  city  from  every  part  of  Angola.  At  the  church  they  are 
grouped  in  classes  according  to  tribes.  Most  of  the  preaching  is 
done  in  Portuguese  because  everybody  understands  that,  or  soon 
learns  to.  For  some  time  the  leading  young  men  of  the  church 
have  been  publishing  a  small  monthly  paper,  which,  as  its  name 
“O  Estandarte”  indicates,  aims  to  bring  to  the  public  personal 
testimonies  of  salvation  in  Christ  and  articles  designed  to  stimu¬ 
late  an  interest  in  Christianity. 


Left — Daughter.  Right —  Heathen  women,  their  hair  smeared  with 

mother.  Both  trained  at  red  clay  and  oil,  braided  and 

Quessua  school.  adorned  with  buttons. 


We  were  glad  that  Miss  D.  Willia  Caffrav  found  it  possible 
to  include  us  in  her  evangelistic  tour  of  Africa.  During  the  five 
weeks  that  she  made  our  house  her  headquarters,  we  came  to 
know  her  personally  and  to  love  her.  Many  people  were  con¬ 
verted  in  her  meetings,  one  being  a  little  deaf  boy,  who  was 
later  eaten  by  a  leopard,  and  another  being  the  brother-in-law 
of  Florinda  Bessa.  Miss  Caffrav  held  meetings  for  a  week,  at 
each  of  our  four  main  stations  and  at  one  out-station,  besides  vis¬ 
iting  several  near-by  villages. 
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So  far  Senhor  Eduardo  Moreira,  from  Lisbon,  is  the  only 
Portuguese  minister  that  has  visited  us.  He  preached  at  all  the 
mission  churches  in  the  Portuguese  colonies,  everywhere  being 
admired  because  of  his  Christlike  personality.  It  is  hoped  that 
he  may  come  to  Angola  very  soon  to  work  in  connection  with  all 
the  Evangelical  missions. 

The  last  revival  meeting  held  at  Quessua  before  I  left  was 
conducted  entirely  by  natives.  One  of  the  evangelists  said  with 
much  feeling  the  following: 

“Brethren,  when  did  you  ever  see  a  meeting  like  this  going 
on  in  Quessua,  and  no  missionaries  speaking,  or  even  present? 
They  go  right  on  with  their  regular  duties  and  trust  us  with 
this  important  business  of  saving  souls.  Let  us  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  make  these  meetings  a  success!” 

During  my  last  vacation  season,  in  1934,  Miss  Johnson  and 
I  went  to  conduct  some  meetings  at  one  of  the  Christian  villages 
not  far  from  Quessua.  When  it  was  my  turn  to  speak,  I  chose 
the  lesson  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  mentioning  how  Christ 
thought  it  expedient  to  pass  through  enemy  territory  and  to 
single  out  a  very  evil  person  to  talk  with,  bringing  to  her  one 
of  the  most  precious  messages  in  all  his  ministry: 

“But  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
shall  never  thirst.” 

I  asked  if  anyone  present  wished  to  receive  this  Water  of 
Life.  Immediately  three  well-dressed  women  on  the  front  bench 
stood  up.  I  was  so  surprised  that  there  should  be  a  response  like 
that  the  very  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  given  an  altar  call, 
that  I  couldn’t  think  what  to  do,  so  sat  down  and  asked  one  of 
the  boys  to  conclude  the  service.  He  told  the  women  to  pray 
and  then  to  talk  with  the  pastor.  About  noon  the  women  came 
to  our  grass  hut  to  tell  me  they  had  prayed  through  to  salvation 
from  their  sins.  But  one  of  them  seemed  a  little  doubtful  that 
the  Lord  could  forgive  her  so  much,  because  she  had  killed  four 
men  with  witch-doctor  medicine.  Being  somewhat  astonished,  I 
went  inside  to  ask  Ingle  what  to  tell  the  woman.  She  only 
laughed  and  said : 

“Think  up  something  yourself!  They’re  your  converts,  not 
mine.” 

Maybe  the  situation  wasn’t  as  serious  as  it  looked  at  the 
time.  But  I  prayed  God  to  give  me  wisdom  to  answer  the  woman. 
Surely  Jesus  didn’t  say  what  sins  it  was  permissible  to  commit 
and  what  ones  not.  So  l  assured  the  woman  that  since  she  had 
done  wrong  in  ignorance,  and  since  she  now  had  repented  and 
desired  to  follow  Christ,  He  was  ready  to  forgive. 

When  the  week  of  meetings  was  over,  we  thought  it  would 
be  interesting  to  visit  some  other  places  that  were  within  walk- 
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ing  distance.  You  would  be  surprised  how  close  people  can  be 
to  Quessua,  and  yet  not  know  the  least  thing  about  the  Gospel 
story.  So  many  villages  are  hidden  away  among  the  hills  and  tall 
grass  and  between  streams  where  cars  can’t  go.  We’ve  found 
some  of  them  now  by  going  on  foot. 

One  day  we  went  to  a  place  whose  chief  had  heard  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Gospel  and  had  expressed  a  desire  to  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  Such  an  eager  crowd  of  listeners  we  have  seldom  seen,  as 
were  gathered  in  that  partly-finished  house.  They  had  spread 
enough  mats  overhead  to  protect  us  from  the  sun,  and  had  found 
a  few  crude  chairs.  We  began  by  reading  a  hymn,  explaining 
each  line,  and  then  singing  it.  After  the  prayer  during  which 
the  children  were  restless  and  one  of  the  men  in  the  audience 
tried  to  hush  them  to  reverence,  two  of  us  spoke.  The  service 
had  now  been  going  on  long  enough,  we  thought.  So  we  asked 
if  the  people  could  return  at  three  in  the  afternoon  for  another 
meeting.  , 

“We  can  listen  now.  That  is  what  we  came  for,”  was  the 
reply,  whereupon  one  of  the  boys  preached  a  third  sermon. 

Not  until  this  service  was  over  did  we  learn  that  a  man  had 
died,  and  the  chief  had  forbidden  his  people  to  wail  while  the 
missionaries  were  there.  This  touched  us  greatly,  as  even  Chris¬ 
tians  won’t  give  up  that  custom,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  are 
still  uncivilized.  I  have  heard  that  some  of  the  reasons  for  wail¬ 
ing  are : 

( 1 )  grief,  of  course ; 

(2)  to  appease  the  spirit  of  the  departed  one; 

(3)  or  to  drive  away  the  spirits  that  have  taken  him; 

(4)  to  avoid  being  suspected  of  killing  the  person  by  magic; 

(5)  to  show  one’s  respect  for  the  dead  and  sympathy  to 
the  family. 

Only  a  short  while  ago  we  heard  that  Soba  Kitushi  kia 
Kalunga  was  temporarily  in  jail  because  he  had  a  woman  killed 
who  was  suspected  of  causing  someone’s  death.  Who  knows 
how  many  people  are  being  put  to  death  for  this,  all  the  time, 
and  only  occasionally  the  authorities  hear  of  a  cace? 

We  sought  out  the  little  mud  house,  wherein  lay  the  dead 
man,  surrounded  by  the  silent,  tearful  relatives  and  friends. 
Miss  Johnson  spoke  a  few  words  of  comfort  to  them,  and  I 
asked : 

“If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?” 

Some  small  boys  answered : 

“No,  not  at  all,”  and  they  shook  their  heads  positively. 

Then  I  told  them  of  the  life  hereafter,  which  surprised  them 
greatly.  We  asked  if  the  mourners  would  come  to  the  afternoon 
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Miss  Florinda  Bessa  and  her  niece  by  a  paw-paw  tree.  Florinda,  reared  in 
the  mission,  has  become  a  great  teacher  and  evangelist. 
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meeting,  if  we  “made”  it  just  outside  their  hut.  They  said  they 
would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Manuel  Abrigada,  whose  picture  you  saw  with  his  class,  had 
charge  of  the  meeting.  Though  he  had  no  time  to  prepare,  he 
preached  a  beautiful  funeral  sermon  on  John  14: 

In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions: 

If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you. 

I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. 

His  words  carried  conviction,  certainty  and  tenderness.  And 
we  could  not  help  thinking  how  nearly  like  the  Master  this 
young  man  of  twenty-three  was. 

I  look  back  upon  that  day  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  I 
have  experienced.  It  makes  me  positive  that  the  main  reason 
for  my  wanting  to  go  to  Africa  was  to  bring  a  hope  of  heaven 
to  those  who  were  enshrouded  in  mystery. 

“To  me  that  wail  for  the  dead  has  always  seemed  the 
most  poignant  call  for  the  Gospel  that  comes  out  of  the  heart 
of  Africa.  It  is  St.  Paul’s  vision  in  a  new  form  of  the  Man  of 
Macedonia,  ‘Come  over  and  help  us.’  To  that  call,  as  to  much 
else  that  lies  in  the  African  soul,  the  Christian  Gospel  gives  the 
fullest,  the  ONLY  answer.” — (From  “The  Gospel  and  the 
African,”  by  Dr.  Alexander  Hetherwick,  late  head  of  the  Blan- 
tvre  Mission,  Nyassaland.) 
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